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D. B. STEINMAN EITH LEGARE N. T. KINZLY 
New York, N. Y. Columbia, S. C: Nashville, Tenn. 


State Board Members 


JIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE BOARDS wississippi Arizona 
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ENGINEERING. EXAMINERS 


South CarolinaIndiana 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY South Dakota Iowa 
Tennessee Kansas 
P. O. Box 264 Virginia Louisiana 
West Virginia Michigan 
Columbia, S. C. Wyoming Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


August 29, 1932 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


INVITATION. ‘Those receiving this Convention Announcement, who are 
not officially appointed delegates, are to consider same as a personal invitation. 

DATE. September 29, 30 and October 1, 1932. These dates will make it 
convenient for delegates to attend the following meetings also: American 
Association of Engineers meeting in Washington, D. C., September 26 to 28, 
and American Society of Civil Engineers meeting in Atlantic City, October 
5 to 8. 

PLACE. New York City. Hotel Pennsylvania has been selected as con- 
vention headquarters. Reservation cards should be forwarded to the hotel as 
early as possible. Hotel Pennsylvania has guaranteed the minimum rates for 
our delegates. 

TRANSPORTATION. Delegates should consult their local railway agents 
as to special rates in force from their locality. Thirty-day summer excursion 
tickets of “fare and one-half” rates will be on sale September 24 and 27 in all 
States in the Southeast and Central West. Season limit summer excursion 
tickets will be available until September 30 from points in the far West. 

DISCUSSIONS. The program shows in detail the hours of business meet- 
ings and entertainment features. Printed copies of this program are available. 

The business transacted will include reports and discussions on Uniform 
Examinations for Registration, Model Registration Law for Professional Engi- 
neers and Land Surveyors, National Bureau of Engineering Registration, En- 
gineers’ Council for Professional Development, Accredited Engineering Schools. 
All business sessions wili be open to the public. 

ENTERTAINMENT. New York State Society of Professional Engineers, 
with the cooperation of other local and national engineering societies, is plan- 
ning to make the annual banquet, at which there will be distinguished speakers 
and guests of honor, an outstanding feature. 

The Entertainment Committee has also arranged for an interesting sight- 
seeing trip, which is complimentary to the delegates. 


T. KEITH LEGARE, 
Secretary. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE BOARDS 
OF ENGINEERING EXAMINERS 


Hotel Pennsylvania — New York City 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1932 


9:00 A. M.—Registration of Delegates and Guests. 
10:00 A. M.—Business Session (see note). 

12:30 P.M.—Group Luncheon for Delegates and Guests. 
2:30 P.M.—Business Session (see note). 

4:30 P.M.—Committee Meetings. 


7:30 P.M.—Banquet. 

New York State Society of Professional Engineers, with other 
local and national engineering societies, will be host to the Dele 
gates of the Council. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1932 


9:30 A. M.—Business Session (see note). 
12:30 P.M.—Lunch (as you please). 

2:30 P. M.—Business Session (see note). 
5:00 P. M.—Adjournment. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1932 


9:30 A. M.—Sightseeing trip through upper New York and Westchester County 
parkway system, leaving from Hotel Pennsylvania and returning 
about 4:00 P. M. No expense except for lunch. 

NOTE:—The Order of Business as given on page 127 of 1931 
Proceedings will be followed at business sessions. 

All business sessions are open to the public. 
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To Professional Engineers: 


The 13th Annual Convention of State Boards of Engineering Examiners, 
which will take place in New York on September 29th and 30th and October 
ist, will be the occasion for national recognition of the services rendered by 
Dr. David B. Steinman, in behalf of the engineer and his profession. 


That he has been the outstanding individual personal force in bringing 
recognition to the engineering profession is pretty well known to engineers 
throughout the country and the Council of State Boards officially representing 
twenty-five states, in conjunction with the various engineering societies and 
their branches in the Metropolitan District, intends to present him with a 
testimonial. The form of this is at present undecided, but will be of such 
type as to permit an inscription or engraving of recognition signed by all par- 
ticipating organizations. A silver service with a plate properly inscribed has 
been suggested by T. Keith Legare, Secretary of, the Council, and will probably 
be selected. 


The New York State Society, which is playing host to the assembled 
Boards, whose presiding officer is President Steinman, is_ soliciting 
small and individual, or organization contributions, to be used in connection 
with the testimonial. Any amount, regardiess of how small, including coins, 
will be greatly appreciated and insomuch as the desire is to have quantity, 
rather than quality, of subscription it is hoped that ali licensed professional 
engineers will make a small donation. As no acknowledgment will be possible 
it will not be necessary to even sign one’s name unless the donor so desires. 


The testimonial will be presented at a dinner, which will be held on Thurs- 
day, September 29th at 7:00 P. M., in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 33rd Street and 
8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. At this dinner it is expected that the Mayor 
of New York and other distinguished guests will address the assemblage to 
be composed of representatives of the State Boards together with engineers 
and their guests, including ladies, from every engineering organization in the 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut areas. 


The various engineering societies have already signified their intention 
to cooperate and a composite reception committee of distinguished engineers 
is being formed. The entire proceedings of the Convention, including the 
business sessions and discussions of the 29th and 30th, as well as a trip over 
the Westchester County Parkway System or around New York’s waterfront, 
will be open to the public without charge. 


The subscription for the dinner of the 29th, which will be followed by 
dancing, will be $5.00 for gentlemen and $4.00 for ladies. 


Contributions and requests for dinner tickets should be addressed to 
either of the undersigned committee. 


Please make an effort to assure the success of this testimonial to Dr. 
Steinman and, if possible, attend the Convention and participate in its 
discussions. 


ARTHUR V. SHERIDAN, Chairman. 
T. KEITH LEGARE, Secretary. 
Room 2952, Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


P. S—Dr. Steinman is not aware of any testimonial to himself. 
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AN ACADEMY OF ENGINEERING 


National Societies Should Unite 


W tren the last twenty years more than 
a score of national societies of a technical or scien- 
tific character have come into being. The mem- 
bership in most of these is comprised of persons 
who specialize in one or more particular phases of 
engineering. Unfortunately for the profession 
these organizations have helped to create the im- 
pression in the public mind that engineering is a 
nondescript calling which includes, as a recent 
critic expressed it, alike the President of the United 
States and the backwoods mechanic. Whilst in 
some instances the requirements of admission are 


- such as to restrict the membership to qualified 


engineers the said requirements vary to such an 
extent that some societies admit persons who are 
not engineers nor even associated with engineers 
except in so far as they contribute materials or 
workmanship for engineering projects. 


A reflection upon the situation will readily con- 
vince any impartial reviewer that the indiscrim- 
inate creation of engineering societies is harmful 
to the profession and to the prestige of the pro- 
fessional engineer. The ever-increasing number 
of national organizations, with an accompanying 
lowering of requirements for admission therein, is 
counteracting the efforts that are being made to 
raise the standards and to place the engineer in 
the category of a learned professional man. Some 
so-called national engineering societies are not, in 
truth, engineering bodies at all and are composed 
of salesmen, sociologists, mechanics and various 
others who are not possessed of either engineering 
training or engineering practice. 

The Licensing Board in New York has found 
that, with few exceptions, little or no recognition 
can be accorded applicants on the ground that they 
are members of a national engineering society. 
This is, in itself, indicative of the need for an 
amalgamation of national engineering groups with 
a view to creating a body which, recognizing the 
unity of the profession, may have under its direc- 
tion and within its power chapters, sections, or 
other forms of society organization, composed of 
specialists in electrical, mechanical, sanitary, 
chemical and other specialized branches of the 
single profession of engineering. 

The so-called founder societies at present offer 


the nucleus of a great scientific body to be given 
over to the promotion of science and the art of 
engineering in all their branches. Such an organ- 
ization under the title of the American Academy 
of Engineering could comprehend Canada and 
other American countries. The functions of such 
a body would be to continue in a co-related fashion 
the splendid endeavors of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and its various offspring such as 
the National electrical, mechanical, chemical and 
mining societies. 

The magnificent advances in engineering during 
the last half century are almost entirely attribut- 
able to these organizations. That is the field in 
which they should continue their endeavors, 
leaving the professional and social activities to 
other groups organized especially for such pur- 
poses and which are coming into being in the 
various states and which must sooner or later 
result in a national association or clearing house 
for their own field of activity. 

The national societies have functioned well as 
scientific and technical bodies. To divert their 
attentions into other channels will but lessen their 
value in the field for which they are best suited, 
both by tradition and form of organization. It is 
hardly likely that any organization can function 
effectively in the field of scientific endeavor and 
social or political activity at the same time. 

There is today an unnecessary number of en- 
gineering organizations. The New York State 
Society has pointed out on numerous occasions 
the need for a reduction in the number of sich 
organizations. A consolidation would result in a 
material saving in dues to the engineer; and the 
existence of a minimum number of effective and 
recognized societies to.whose membership every 
engineer could aspire. 

The founder societies are invited to give joint 
consideration to the question of amalgamating 
under the name of the American Academy of En- 
gineering, which, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton and secretariats in required other places, 
would command the respect of nations. Member- 
ship in such an organization would be significant 
of accomplishment and the cherished ambition of 
every American engineer. 
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“PROTECTION OF THE TERM ENGINEER” 


2. How Our Professional Designation Should Be Restricted 


By D. B. STEINMAN, 


President, N. Y. State Society of Professional Engineers 


Past President, National Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners 


Past President, American Association of Engineers 


ln a preceding article, the many current 
abuses and misappropriations of the designation 
“Engineer” were outlined, and reasons were cited 
for a determined effort to end the unauthorized 
appropriation of the term by non-engineers. 

Once the importance of restricting the use of 
our professional designation is recognized, the 
next question to be answered is: “Can this be ac- 
complished?” The answer in the affirmative is 
emphatically supplied by the successful precedents 
of the other legally restricted professions. Any 
unqualified man hanging out his shingle as a 
“Lawyer,” a “Physician,” a “Dentist,” or an 
“Architect,” will be promptly arrested and sub- 
jected to the penalties of the law. These respec- 
tive professions will see to it, and the agencies of 
the law will back them. 

Can the same thing be accomplished for the 
designation “Engineer?” It certainly can, and the 
way has been shown. In a recent decision, the 
Court of Special Sessions in New York, by unanim- 
ous vote of the three judges, sentenced a man to 
sixty days in the workhouse (with sentence sus- 
pended) for using the designation “Civil Engineer” 
on his letterhead when he had no license to prac- 
tice professional engineering. It was the first con- 
viction under the Engineers’ Licensing Law of the 
State. The District Attorney had been unable to 
establish that the man’s practice constituted ‘“‘pro- 
fessional engineering” as defined by the statute, 
but the use of the designation “Civil Engineer” 
was held by the court as conclusively showing that 
the man was “holding himself out” as a profess- 
ional engineer. And this court decision was made 
before the statute was amended to include an ex- 
plicit injunction against unlicensed use of the pro- 
fessional designation. 

Moreover, for two years prior to this court de- 
cision, the New York State Society of Professional 
Engineers had been successfully waging a cam- 
paign against the indiscriminate use of the de- 
signation “Engineer.” Through diplomatic but 
forceful communications addressed to individuals 
and corporations, citing the law and explaining the 
attitude of the profession, scores of abuses and 
misappropriations of the term “Engineer” were 
successfully corrected without recourse to the 
courts. 

These precedents point the way. Our profess- 
ional designation can be restricted, and the way to 
accomplish this objective is through an educational 
campaign backed by legislation. 

We must improve and perfect our registration 
law in the various states so as to include direct, 
unmistakable prohibitions against the unauthoriz- 
ed use of the designation “Engineer ;” and we must 
educate the public to know that these laws exist 
and to respect and appreciate them. 


It is not sufficient to protect the designation 
“Professional Engineer.” That would make avoid- 
ance of the statute too easy. Any unqualified man 
could then evade the issue by styling himself ‘“Con- 
sulting Engineer,” or “Mechanical Engineer,” or 
“Hydraulic Engineer,” or the like, with impunity, 
and the public would be misled. 

What is necessary is to restrict the unauthoriz- 
ed use of the designation “Engineer,” with or 
without qualifying adjectives. Any unlicensed 
man who styles himself a “Civil Engineer,” or an 
“Electrical Engineer,” or an “Industrial Engin- 
eer,” is posing as a member of the engineering 
profession; he is seeking to convey the impress- 
ion that he has our professional qualifications; 
he is holding himself out as able to give pro- 
fessional engineering services; and he should be 
stopped. 

The architects encountered a similar problem. 
Some years ago they learned, in a court decision, 
that their registration statute in New York State 
accomplished only the protection of the title 
“Registered Architect.” 
law amended so that now it explicity prohibits 
the unlicensed use of the designation “Architect,” 
with or without adjectives. Similarly we must 
protect the title “Engineer,” with or without any 
adjective of professional connotation, and not 
merely the artificial and ignored phrase “Pro- 
fessional Engineer.” If we encounter difficulty 
in establishing the desired interpretation, the ad- 
jective “professional” will have to be deleted from 
the pertinent clauses of our registration laws. What 
is possible for other professions is possible for 
ours. 

The phrase “professional engineer” has perhaps 
received too much emphasis in our licensing laws. 
It is an artificial phrase, coined for convenience of 
statutory reference to distinguish members of the 
engineering profession from those others who are 
popularly known as “engineers” because they op- 
erate engines. The distinction is between profes- 
sional engineers” and “operating engineers.” The 
latter should more properly be called “enginemen,” 
“engine operators,” or “engine runners.’ 

Considerable progress has already been recorded 
in establishing the use of the term “enginemen” in- 
stead of “engineers” for men who operate engines. 
Corporations, contractors, directories, civil service 
commissions, and census bureaus have given their 
cooperation to this end. It should be a part of the 
educational campaign of our profession to per- 
suade the public in general and employers in par- 
ticular, in-the interests of clarity and propriety, 
to designate engine operators as “enginemen’”’ and 
not as “engineers.” Where so many Engineers are 
_—— of corporations employing enginemen, it 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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ENGINEERS AND THEIR CRITICS 


A Definition By One Of Them 


Acccorpnc to the press reports of an 
address recently delivered before Columbia Uni- 
versity Summer School by William C. Dickerman, 
President of the American Locomotive Works, “An 
engineer is a man who knows a great deal about 
very little, and goes along knowing more and more 
about less and less, until finally he knows every- 
thing about nothing.” In elaborating he states, 
the engineer is narrow and that whether he be 
President of the United States or some backwoods 
mechanic he develops a single track mind devoid 
of knowledge of the humanities and incapable of 
handling, without great difficulty, the intangible. 

These are indeed strong accusations and the 
engineer wonders what he has done to arouse the 
ire of his omniscient critic. Can jt be that the 
latter considers an attack the best defense of the 
evident incapacity of certain non-engineering ex- 
ecutives? One must admit that the whole tirade 
has somewhat the form of a tu quoque argument 
supported by recriminations, all minus proof of 
anything. The net result is a plethora of words 
indicating a process of thought that might readily 
be considered as qualifying the critic for the select 
company to which he would consign the object of 
his animadversion. 

This proscription of the professional engineer, 
however convincing, and perhaps consoling, to the 
financial and industrial wizards, soothsayers, clair- 
voyants and prophets whom Mr. Dickerman ap- 
parently would acclaim whilst their theories and 
principles are crumbling about them, is after all 
an intangible individual opinion so far as the 
“narrow engineer” is concerned. 

The mind that successfully employs the forces 
of nature, that predicts to seconds the advent of 
an eclipse or that fulfills to the minutest detail the 
promise of a bridge, a water supply, a wireless 
communicating apparatus or a trans-oceanic air- 
craft, can scarcely be expected to despair because 
of arraignment by those who, like the Delphic 
Oracle, prophesy about prosperity and corners, in- 
visible not alone to others but to the prophets 
themselves. Even Don Quixote must yield the 
palm to the judgment of the modern proprietor of 
intangible knowledge. 

To begin with, the attempt at a novel description 
of the engineer is devoid of any originality inso- 
much as it has long since been applied to the many 
trackminded individual who modestly terms him- 
self an efficiency expert, whatever that may be, 
and with whom the true engineer disclaims not 
alone relationship but even association. 

The implication that the President of the United 
States and the backwoods mechanic represent the 
extreme of engineering accomplishment is, after 
all, but another evidence of the nescience of the 
critic. Whatever may be said of the present in- 
cumbent of the Presidency, no man can honestly 
contend that his policies or reasoning processes 
have been those of an engineer. Unhappily for the 
times one is compelled to see in his every action 
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the financier of the passing order rather than the 
engineer of the approaching one. As to the back- 
woods mechanic, respected and useful member of 
society though he be, he is no more an engineer 
than a house painter is an artist. 

Whilst considering the elimination of the engi- 
neer on the ground of possessing a single track 
mind, it might be well to remember that instances 
of the failure of the engineer to accomplish his 
purpose are few and far between. Judging from 
results, which cannot be changed by excuses and 
extenuations, or even by commenting upon the 
shortcomings of others, the engineer might, with 
justifiable propriety, suggest that the present pos- 
sessors of administrative or executive authority 
have for some time past indicated, either a defi- 
ciency or a disorganized superfluity, of track 
mindedness. 

The engineering mind, appreciating the neces- 
sity for a plan, possessed of the imagination to 
envision the end toward which it works and by 
virtue of insistence upon proving assumptions be- 
fore proceeding, is more conversant with the ap- 
plication of at least one of the so-called human- 
ities, viz., logic, than that of those who seem to 
forget that the conclusion of any undertaking or 
argument must be contained in the premises upon 
which it is predicated. 

The engineer reasons only upon proven prem- 
ises. His history is a succession of demonstrations 
and proofs of his ability to reason clearly as well 
as to envision results. Any assumption he makes 
remains an hypothesis until conclusively and un- 
qualifiedly demonstrated. If he has succeeded so 
well in the world in which he labors it is because 
opinions are not facts until they meet tests that 
are indisputable and which he, better than any 
other save the true scientist, knows how to apply. 
It is for such that he is termed narrow and con- 
demned by those who, invoking philosophy, mani- 
fest an absolute lack of familiarity with its funda- 
mental principles. 

The single track mind of the engineer has in- 
variably led to its objective. Perhaps a little of 
the reasoning that enables him to remain on a 
track from premises to conclusion might prove 
very useful at this moment, when self-acknowl- 
edged proprietors of multi-track minds succeed 
only in derailing the constructive endeavors of 
those who actually produce the necessities and 
comforts of life. 

The past century has witnessed world domina- 
tion upon the part of financiers. During this 
period civilization has undergone greater changes 
than can be accounted for throughout the preced- 
ing two thousand years. Who is responsible for 
this changed form of existence? The financier 
who is the result of this civilization or the scientist 
and engineer who are the cause of it? There can 
be no refutation of the statement that science and 
engineering have brought about modern civilized 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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RECLASSIFICATION OF STATE SERVICE 
A Review By Albany Chapter | 
Tue report of the “Joint Legislative Com- requirement for certain positions, not realizing 
mittee on Classification of Positions in the Civil that structural work is simply a part of every en- 
Service” was considered by the Society at its last gineering course and not the course itself. ( 
Winter Meeting. A resolution disapproving certain It has also seemed to the Society that much im- P 
features was adopted at the time. Subsequently provement might be accomplished by a minor shift ( 
the wisdom of such action was questioned from in the titles themselves. Certainly much printer’s t 
one or two sources. ink could be saved in the annual budget by formu- ¢ 
That the action of the Society was justified is lating these titles so that in the budget they could ( 
borne out by the investigation of Albany Chapter, be grouped under their proper bracket or class, as P 
whose report is one of the most carefully drawn has been done by the Public Service Department in 
and thorough analyses that has yet been presented their 1932 budget. | 
to the Society upon any subject. The committee The Society’s objections to fourteen specific 
which reviewed the Reclassification Schedule was positions are pointed out on the following pages; : 
composed of prominent engineers conversant both following this is a tabulation showing the Engi- 
with the workings of the profession and the best neering titles proposed in the committee’s report 
interests of the public service. One cannot but and opposite each title the form in which the So- : 
feel that the State would have benefited far more ciety recommends that it appear. The Society’s , 
had it been possessed of the services of this com- recommendations with respect to State employees 
mittee rather than those of the firm of so-called engaged in power plant operation concludes this 
experts, for the preparation of the entire reclassi- subject. é 
fication of schedules. See Report Page I 
The analysis, which covers every position 123 “Assistant Architectural Estimator.” I 
wherein the term engineer, or engineering services 200 “Associate Architectural Estimator.” f 
under any other term, is concerned, contains about 607 “Senior Architectural Estimator.” f 
twenty pages of typewritten matter. Lack of These positions are restricted by minimum qual- ‘ 
space prevents printing the entire report, much of fications to licensed Architects. They should be s 
which follows: open also to licensed Professional Engineers, inas- . 
much as the technically trained building estimators 
The Report of the Joint Legislative Committee of the country are, in fact, composed 90% of en- c 
on Classification of Positions in the Civil Service gineers and 10% or less of architects. It is the s 
is unquestionably a step in the right direction. It general practice of contracting firms of any size I 
has been well and carefully compiled and repre- to have engineers do their estimating and it is pre- f 
sents the diligent, conscientious effort of a large sumed that these men are the type which would : 
number of the State’s servants as well as those be valuable to the State Service and eligible for i 
experts engaged for the purpose. Able handshave these positions. In the construction field the . 
guided these efforts, courageously and unstint- positions of Engineer of Building Construction, ‘ 
ingly, and the completed report sets up a classifi- Contract Engineer, and other positions, have been 
cation list that, in general, has much to recom- opened to Architects as well as to Engineers. . 
mend it. Reciprocal treatment should hold in the case of y 
It is inevitable, however, that such a document these positions, otherwise the State will fail to se- ‘ 
should contain some errors and do some injustice. cure the best service available for the position. 
The State Society of Professional Engineers, while See Report Page 
fully recognizing and endorsing the value of the 476 “Junior Electric Service Engineer.” ( 
report in general, desires to point out that certain 157 “Assistant Electric Service Engineer.” : 
corrections should be made to properly safeguard _ The minimum qualifications are conflicting and ‘ 
the best interests of the State’s Service, and the detrimental to the State Service. Here we require ‘ 
rights of the 10,000 Professional Engineers of this technical, engineering service. We state the can- ‘ 
Commonwealth. didate must be a graduate electrical engineer with ‘ 
Engineering positions have been so entitled asto 2 State license to practice, and then go on to say i 
indicate that there are a baffling large variety of that if he has no such qualifications, we will rate ] 
engineers. One position whose title indicates the im as an engineer provided he has had a technical ' 
employment of*a professional engineer contains high school education and has performed a certain 
minimum requirements eliminating engineers. mount of meter testing and repairing. The tech- ‘ 
Other engineering titles include in their minimum ical high school plus the meter repairing will not , 
requirements graduation as an engineer from an Make any man an engineer. Kither an engineer is r 
approved college and the usual state license to OF is not needed for the position. If he is needed, t 
practice engineering, but then amend the require- ensure obtaining one by the proper minimum re- f 
ments to permit an entirely different background, Quirement. If the occupant need not be an engi- i 
a technical high school course plus two years test- eer, change the title of the position. ‘ ‘ 
ing and repairing meters, in lieu of the engineer- 165 “Assistant Industrial Safety Engineer. ‘ 
ing degree and license. Other qualifications men- = man must be a graduate mechanical engi- t 
tion graduation in “structural” engineering as a (Continued on Page 13) f 
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GOLD AND INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 


By L. Leitner 


ln this international economic turmoil we 
find ourselves much inthe same condition as 
Odysseus in the cave of Polyphemos. Shall he look 
on as the insatiable appetite of the giant devours 
one after the other of his companions in the hope 
that his turn will be the last; or shall he plan to 
escape? Shall we wait and let things take their 
course, or shall we realize that economics are after 
all man-made and can be planned by reason? 


The vast proportions and speed of our economic 
life show us clearly the fallacies of former econ- 
omic schools. Even the soundest of them, that of 
the free-traders, did not stand the test of the pre- 
sent era. But in spite of this, our economic life 
seems to be pervaded with the antiquated and 
wrong ideas of the mercantilists and of laissez 
faire. 


We recognize that the concentration of gold in 
a few countries is an unhealthy condition. To 
remedy this we propose bi-mettalism, or another 
kind of double standard, one (the gold) intended 
for foreign trade, the other( paper, for example) 
for internal trade. Are we not treading on danger- 
ous ground? Are we not courting mercantilism 
in disguised form? Are we not attributing para- 
mount value to gold and silver? 

A safety valve is attached to the steam-boiler to 
call to the fireman’s attention an excessive pres- 
sure. What would we think of a fireman who, on 
hearing the danger-signal given by the valve would 
go and set the valve for a higher pressure? Evi- 
dently such a fireman does not know his business. 
But is not the gold standard this safety-valve, this 
indicator, on the boiler called Economics? Does 
not the concentration of gold in one or two coun- 
tries indicate that international economics, trade 
relations, have reached an unhealthy stage? Evi- 
dently bi-metallism cannot cure that evil. The 
silver will follow the beaten path of gold and we 
shall be more perplexed than before. 


We should also keep in mind that gold no longer 
commands that royal position that it did before. 
Gold, for obvious reasons, was one of the first met- 
als used as a money standard. But to-day, when 
values are produced at an immense rate, gold is 
only a small fraction of these values. Already 
some prominent men have proposed to do away 
with the gold-standard altogether and harmonize 
international trade by bookkeeping, so to speak. 
Probably, our civilization is not far enough ad- 
vanced for that as yet. 

It has been said that poets see into the future, 
and it might be appropriate to mention here Ma- 
dach, a prominent Hungarian poet. In his “The 
Tragedy of Man,” a work depicting man’s struggle 
throughout the ages, he describes the future or- 
ganization of the state. Adam and Mephisto are 
led around in a museum of this state and are 
shown the relics of bygone civilizations. They pass 
a case containing a shining yellow metal. ‘Here,’ 
their leader explains to them, ‘is a metal which 
for some reason or other was highly valued at one 
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time. Its name is gold. It is quite useless. It is 
said that once you could buy anything with it, even 
bread.’ It would be sad if our civilization should 
ever come to the stage described in that scene, but 
the poet’s evaluation of gold is not an impossible 
one. 

The trend in national economics.—I have inten- 
tionally used the word “national,” since the pres- 
ent trend in economics is national self-sufficiency. 
The free-traders’ principle is that each country 
should produce that which it is best suited for; 
the over-all efficiency of the world would be much 
enhanced that way. While that is perfectly true, 
we must at the same time admit that our present 
troubles do not come from lack of production. 
And, let this be said in praise, man is not motivat- 
ed only by economic questions. There are national 
traditions, and there is culture, the backbone of na- 
tional life. We do not want to risk these things 
for the sake of a greater world-wide economic ef- 
ficiency. Is it not natural, then, that each nation 
should try to make itself economically independent 
so as to pursue its national life unhampered by 
the whims of its neighbors? 

The two most conspicuous examples of this 
policy of national self-sufficiency are those of com- 
munism in Russia, and fascism in Italy. Fascism, 
it must be borne in mind, is also a new school of 
economics, but, very properly, makes economics 
only a means to a higher end. 

Do international economic relations really pay? 
When an undeveloped country makes a loan in an- 
other one, whiwh is a capital-exporting country 
and consequently industrially developed, this loan 
is ordinarily used for buying industrial products. 
It seems, therefore, advantageous, at least for a 
considerable length of time, for an industrial coun- 
try to help an undeveloped one. But how about 
loans between industrial states and the flotation of 
bonds of one state in another? The borrower the- 
oretically has to pay back more than he borrows: 
the capital plus the interest. Where will he get the 
interest? It must come from his trade balance. 
In other words, the borrower has to expand at the 
expense of the lender, the money lent becomes the 
proverbial boomerang. What happens if the bor- 
rower is not able to expand and pay back the loan? 
The borrowing country will stop the payments,’ac- 
companying the same with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of diplomatic language. The lender 
again becomes the loser, and, international trade 
relations get out of gear. Our present condition 
furnishes the best example. How shall Germany 
expect to pay the former Entente, and the Entente 
in turn, the United States? Obviously only with 
the profits made in trade between each other. And 
that, of course, is made as hard as possible by 
building up tariff walis. 

I believe we would be more successful and more 
just in evaluating international economic relations 
if we adhered more to the fundamentals of econ- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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THE LICENSE LAW SINCE 1920 


By Roy G. Finch, Secretary—Engineers’ Board of Examiners 


(Continued from Previous Issue) 


Vacancies: However created, may be 
filled by appointment by the regents 
for the unexpired term. Section 1451. 


Compensation and Expenses: Each 
member of the board shall receive a 
compensation determined by the de- 
partment for attending sessions of the 
board or of its committees, and for 
the time spent in necessary travel, 
and, in addition, shall be reimbursed 
for all necessary traveling, incidental 
and clerical expenses incurred in car- 
Tying out the povisions of this law. 
Section 1452. 


Organization: Shall elect annually a 
chairman, a vice-chairman and a sec- 
retary from its membership. Section 
1454. : 


Shall hold at least 2 regular meetings 
each calendar year. Section 1454. 


Shall hold special meetings at such 
times as the by-laws of the board may 
provide. Section 1454. 


Notice of all meetings shall be given 
in such manner as the by-laws may 
provide. Section 1454. 


A quorum of the board shall consist 
of not less than 3 members. Section 
1454. 


The secretary of the board shall re- 
ceive and account for all moneys de- 
rived from the operation of this law 
and shall pay them to the department. 
Section 1455. 


Records and Reports: 
shall keep: 

(1) A record of its proceedings; 

(2) A register of all applicants for 
license showing for each, the date of 
application, name, age, education and 
other qualifications, place of business 
and place of residence, whether or not 
an examination was required and 
whether the applicant was rejected, 
or a certificate of license granted, 
and the date of such action. The 
books and register of the board shall 
be prima facie evidence of all matters 
recorded therein. Section 1456. 


The board 


Oath of Office: Each member of the 
board shall file in the department of 
state the constitutional-oath of office, 
before beginning his term of office. 
Section 1453. 


Certificate of Appointment: Each 
member shall receive a certificate of 
appointment from the department. 
Section 1453. 


Powers: 
(1) To compel 
witnesses; 


(2) May administer oaths and take 
testimony and proofs concerning all 
matters within its jurisdiction; 


the attendance of 
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Vacancies: 


Compensation 


change. 


Organization: 


1454. 


No change. 


No change. 


No change. 


No change. 


No change. 


Records and Reports: 


Section 1456. 


Oath of Office: 


1453. 


No change. 


Section 1454. 


Section 1454. 


Section 1454. 


Section 1454. 


Section 1455. 


No change. 


No change. Section 1451. 


and Expenses: No 
Section 1452. 


Section 


No change. 


Section 


Certificate of Appointment. No change. 


Section 1453. 


Powers: No 


No change. 


change. 


Section 1453. 


x 


Section 1453. 


Vacancies: No change. Section 1451, 


Compensation and Expenses: Each 
member of the board shall receive a 
compensation to be determined by the 
regents for the time spent in the per- 
formance of his official duties and in 
necessary travel, and shall be reim- 
bursed for all proper traveling and in- 
cidental expenses incurred in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this law. 
Section 1451. 


Organization: No change. Section 1451. 


Shall hold such meetings during the 
year as it may determine to be neces- 
sary, 1 of which shall be the annual 
meeting. Section 1451. 


No provision. 


No provision. 


No change. Section 1451. 


All fees, fines and penalties derived 
from the operation of this law shall 
be paid to the department. Section 
1460. 


Records and Reports: No provision. 


Oath of Office: No chanse. Section 
1451. 

Certificate of Appointment: No pro- 
vision. 

Powers: No change. Section 1451. 
No change. Section 1451. 
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(3) To make all by-laws and rules not 
inconsistent with law needed in per- 
forming its duty. Section 1453. 


Official Seal of the Board: Shall 
adopt and have an official seal which 
shall be affixed to all certificates of 
license granted. Section 1453. 


Judicial Duties: 
(1) Hear all charges preferred against 
persons holding licenses; 


(2) If charges are not dismissed as 
unfounded or trivial, to hold hearings 
and make determinations within 3 
months after the date on which 
charges are preferred; 


(3) To fix a time and place for 
hearings; 


(4) Shall recommend to the depart- 
ment the revocation of the certificate 
of license of the accused if, after a 
hearing, 3 or more members vote in 
favor of finding the accused guilty of 
any fraud or deceit in obtaining a cer- 
tificate or of gross negligence, incom- 
petency or misconduct in practice. 
Section 1460. 


(1) Offering to practice in this state 
as a P. E. or L. S. by any person not 
a resident of and who has no estab- 
lished place of business in this state. 
Section 1463. 


(2) Practice as P. E. or L. S. in this 
state by any person not a resident of 
and having no established place of 
business in this state, for not more 
than 30 days in any calendar year, 
provided that said person is legally 
qualified for such professional service 
in his own state or county. Section 
1463. 


(3) Practice as a P. E. or L. S. in 
this state by a person not a resident 
of and having no established place of 
business in this state, or any person 
resident in this state, but whose ar- 
rival in the state is recent; provided, 
however, such a person shall have 
filed an application for license as a 
P. E. or L. S. and shall have paid the 
prescribed fee. This exemption shall 
continue for only such reasonable time 
as the board requires in which to pass 
upon the applicant. Section 1463. 


(4) Engaging in P. E. or L. S. as an 
employee or pupil or under the direc- 
tion of a P. E. or L. S., which does 
not involve responsible charge of de- 
sign or supervision as_ principal. 
Section 1463. 


(5) Practice of P. E. and L. S. solely 
as an officer or employee of the U.S. 
Section 1463. 


(6) Practice of P. E. or L. S. solely 
as an employee of the state or any 
political subdivision thereof, on May 
14, 1920, and thereafter only until the 
expiration of the then existing term 
of office of such employee. Section 
1463. 
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No change. Section 1453. 


Official Seal of the Board: No change. 
Section 1453. 


Judicial Duties: No change. Section 
1460. 


No change. Section 1460. 


No change. Section 1460. 


No change. Section 1460. 


Exemptions from the provisions of the law. 


No change. Section 1463. 


No change. Section 1463. 


No change. Section 1463. 


No change. Section 1463. 


No change. Section 1463. 


No change. Section 1463. 


Subject to the approval of the re- 
gents, to make such rules, not incon- 
sistent with laws, as may be neces- 
sary in the performance of its duties. 
Section 1451. 


Official Seal of the Board: Shall 
adopt and have an official seal which 
shall be affixed to all licenses granted 
under the provisions of this law. 
Section 1451. 

Judicial Duties: No change. Section 
1454. 


Slight change in wording, but no 
change in provision. Section 1454. 


No change. Section 1454. 


Shall recommend to the department 
the revocation of the license of the 
accused if, after a hearing, a majority 
of the members of the board vote in 
favor of finding the accused guilty of 
the charge. Section 1454. 


No change. Section 1457. 


No change. Section 1457. 


No change. Section 1457. 


No change. Section 1457. . 


No provision. 


No change. Section 1457. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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GENERAL NEWS 


MINNESOTA ACT 
AMENDMENT 


Model Law Used As Basis 


The Minnesota Board of Registra- 
tion for Architects, Engineers and 
Land Surveyors proposes to amend 
the existing law and has prepared a 
revised act. conforming generally with 
the suggested Uniform Registration 
Law set up by a committee represent- 
ing various engineering groups 
throughout the country. 

A review of the proposed amend- 
ment, which, in fact, is an entirely 
new act, suggests publishing several 
sections. President Steinman and 
others whose opinions concerning the 
proposals have been sought, have, sub- 
ject. to certain modifications, approved 
generally the form of the amended 
law from which the following is 
quoted: 

DEFINITIONS: practice of 
Professional Engineering, within the 
meaning of this Act, includes advising 
upon, investigating, evaluating, de- 
signing, planning, and supervising con- 
struction or operation of any engineer- 
ing project or works wherein life, 
health, safety, property or public wel- 
fare are concerned or involved, such 
as utilities, structures or any com- 
bination of structural elements, ma- 


chines, equipment or processes which - 


require in their design, construction 
or operation, the application of the 
principles of mathematics, the physical 
and mechanical sciences and aesthetic 
arts as applied to strength, safety, 
durability, dependability, adequacy, 
efficiency, appropriateness or economy. 

APPOINTMENT OF BOARD: To 
carry out the provisions of this Act 
there is hereby created a State Board 
Appointment of Engineer and Land 
Surveyor members shall be from 
among nominees recommended by re- 
presentative Engineering Societies of 
the State. 


COMMENT:—tThis is a step in the 
direction of placing the profession in 
control of its own affairs. 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE. 
MENTS: The treasurer of the Board 
shall receive and account for all 
moneys derived under the provisions 
of this Act, and shall deposit them 
with the State Treasurer, who shall 
keep such moneys in a separate ac- 
count to be known as the “Architects, 
Engineers and Land Surveyors Regis- 
tration Fund.” Such fund shall be 
kept separate and apart from all other 
moneys in the Treasury and shall be 
paid out only by warrant of the State 
Auditor on the State Treasurer upon 
itemized vouchers approved by the 
Chairman and attested by the Secre- 
tary or an authorized officer of the 
Board. All moneys in the “Archi- 
tects, Engineers and Land Surveyors 
Registration Fund” are hereby speci- 
fically appropriated for the use of the 
Board. The State (Treasurer) (Audi- 
tor) shall credit to said “Architects, 
Engineers and Land Suryevors Regis- 
tration Fund” monthly from the (gen- 
eral) (proper) fund 
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interest upon 


daily balances at the rate received 
from depositaries upon state funds, 
said credit to be retroactive to the 
establishment of said “Architects, En- 
gineers and Land Suryevors Registra- 
tion Fund.’ 


COMMENT:—This very desirable 
proposal, which should be modified 
sufficiently to permit the appropria- 
tion of funds in case those collected 
proved insufficient, is hardly possible 
in New York where all funds are 
turned over to the State Treasury for 
general allotment. 

EXEMPTIONS: (e) A person who 
practices the professions of archi- 
tecture, engineering or land survey- 
ing exclusively as a regular employee 
of a public service company by render- 
ing to such company architectural, 
engineering, or land surveying ser- 
vice in connection with its facilities 
which are subject to regulation, su- 
pervisions, and control by any Com- 
mission of the State of Minnesota, so 
long as such person is thus actually 
and exclusively employed and no 
longer; provided, that such Company 
shall have at least one architect, en- 
gineer, or land surveyor registered 
under the provisions of this Act, in 
responsible charge of such Company’s 
work in this state. 


COMMENT:—Paragraph (e) weak- 
ens the law and has no justification. 
Lawyers and Doctors do not have 
any such exemptions. True, engineer- 
ing laws in some states have similar 
provisions but the same were compell- 
ed by corporate influences and are in- 
imical to the welfare of community 
and profession. No man who is prim- 
arily interested in the public welfare 
and the good of the profession would 
approve of this emasculatory para- 
graph. It should be kept out of the 
law if possible as it constitutes a chal- 
lenge to the authority of the state and 
to a large extent nullifies the law. 

It is to be hoped that Minnesota may 
eliminate. this exemption. 

* * * 


REGISTRATION OF 


LICENSING 
Also—Should Corporations 
Practice 

Two questions of interest to en- 
gineers generally have received con- 
siderable attention at the hands of 
those sponsoring the Amended Minne- 
sota Practice Act. 

The propriety of corporations prac- 
ticing a profession and the preference 
for registration as against licensing 
present problems that the profession 
has to give thought to, and some opin- 
ions theréon are set forth for the in 
formation of engineers generally. 
From Letter of James M. White, 

Chairman of Committee on Registra- 

tion Laws, Dated March 30, 1932, to 

Mr. J. T. C. Lowe, Institute Counsel, 

and Mr. Lowe’s replies in letter 

dated April 19, 1932. 

Mr. White: The question of the 
legality of licensing corporations to 
practice a profession is, I presume, de- 
termined by the laws of each state, 


but to your Committee on Registration 
Laws it seems that corporations 
should not be registered to practice a 
profession. 

Mr. Lowe: Mr. White’s letter, page 
2, second paragraph. Each state de- 
termines for itself the advisability of 
licensing corporations to practice any 
profession. 

* * * 

Mr, White: In revising the rules 
and regulations of our Illinois Archi- 
tectural Examining Committee, we are 
proposing to publish the following ex- 
planatory clause, because we have so 
many inquiries as to why corporations 
may not practice in this state: 

“One reason for the provision in 
Section 3 of the Act, which bars the 
registration of corporations, is that 
corporations have a legal existence 
apart from their membership and can 
perform acts for which their members 
are not personally liable; further- 
more, the professional service render- 
ed by an architect, like the service 
performed by a physician and by a 
lawyer, is a personal service which 
liabl corporations, being impersonal, 
are actually and theoretically, incap- 
able of rendering.” I wish Mr. Lowe 
might give us an opinion as to wheth- 
er or not this explanatory paragraph 
is sound reasoning. 

Mr. Lowe: Mr. White’s letter, page 
2, paragraph 4-5. This explanatory 
paragraph seems to us satisfactory, al- 
though we would suggest that at the 
end it read “incapable of rendering, 
except by its officers or employees who 
assume no personal liability for their 
acts done in good faith on behalf of 
their corporate employer,’ or some 
such language to express the manner 
in which corporate services are rend- 
ered to clients. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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LAWYERS AND ENGINEERS 


As They Understand Logarithms 


The Military Engineer for August 
contains the following anecdote which 
is subtle enough to suggest reprint- 
ing:— 

OUCH! ! ¢ 

He was a very able lawyer, but 
lacked one factor of true greatness: 
he thought he was more able than 
he really was. 

In a case in court his opponent had 
benefited by the testimony of a civil 
engineer. 

The able lawyer began his cross- 
examination. 

“You say you made those calcula- 
tions by means of tables!” he began. 
“You couldn’t do the calculations 
without help of the tables, could you?” 

“I could—but it would have taken 
longer.” 

“Oh, you could! It was just to save 
time, not because you don’t know 
enough, that you used the logarithms, 
eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, suppose -you show us. Let’s 
see you calculate a table of logari- 
thms.” : 

“But~” 

“No buts! If you know how, do it. 
If you are frankly dependent upon 
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some other engineer’s work, and 
couldn’t have made these calculations 
unaided, tell us.” 

The engineer bit his lip, took pencil 
and paper and began to work. 

After five minutes of silence the 
lawyer said “Nearly through? Takes 
you some time, doesn’t it?” 

The engineer didn’t answer. 

Five minutes more. Then—‘How 
long are you going to take to show 
us that you know how to do that?” 
demanded the lawyer. 

The engineer did not crack a smile. 
“If I work eight hours a day for 
thirty-five years I may be able to du- 
plicate the ordinary book of logari- 
thms,” he said quietly. 

The judge didn’t smile either—out- 
wardly. 

“I’m afraid we can’t afford to waste 
so much of the court’s time,” he said 
gently. 

“I was afraid I couldn’t waste so 
much of my employer’s time,” the en- 
gineer stater. “That’s why I used 
tables instead of making my own cal- 
culations.” 

“No further questions!” 
the lawyer. 


snapped 


* 


PRESIDENT STEINMAN 
—AUTHOR 


Treatise on Wichert Truss 


The American Engineer has _ re- 
ceived a copy of another work from 
the pen of President Steinman of the 
New York State Society. It is entitled 
“The Wichert Truss” and the pub- 
lisher is D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., of 250 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The Wichert Truss, the invention 
of E. M. Wichert of Pittsburgh, is es- 
sentially a continuous truss wherein 
the determination of stresses is great- 
ly simplified by means of a unique 
arrangement of members and the for- 
mation of a hinged quadrilateral at 
intermediate bents. 

The author states that “the purpose 
of the book is to acquaint engineers 
and engineering students with the 
features and methods of analysis of 
the Wichert Truss.” 

One frequently reads of the dynamic 
energy of certain men prominent in 
the world of commerce, of industry or 
of banking. Such having acquired en- 
ormous fortunes are held up as ex- 
amples of super-men because of their 


ceaseless labors and seemingly tireless 
minds and bodies. 

The press may not comment upon, 
and the world at large may not be 
aware of, the accomplishments of D. 
B. Steinman, but to those who are 
familiar with his career he is the em- 
bodyment of skill and energy. At one 
time an outstanding practitioner of 
one of the most difficult and imagina- 
tive phases of engineering, a presid- 
ing officer in a half dozen national, 
state and local professional organiza- 
tions and communities, an active of: 
ficer and director of at least a dozen 
other professional, industrial and civic 
organization, a lecturer in various 
fields, the compiler of examinations, 
the examiner of prospective engineers 
and the author of many publications 
he is a most devoted family man and 
finds relaxation in solving mathe- 
matical, physical and chemical prob- 
lems for the junior members of his 
household. 

In addition to his latest publication 
the recognized works and texts on 
Bridges, of which Dr. Steinman is the 
author, include: 

Suspension Bridges and Cantilevers 
—Published by D. Van Nostrand Co. 

Suspension Bridges: Their Design, 
Construction and Erection—Published 
by John Wiley & Sons. 

Concrete Arches, Plain and Rein- 
forced—Published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Ine. 

Theory of Arches and Suspension 
Bridges—Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Ine. 

Continuous Bridges—Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 

Suspension Bridges—Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 

Locomotive Loadings for Railway 
Bridges—Published by American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. 

Stress Measurements on the Hell 
Gate Arch Bridge—Published by Am- 
erican Society of Civil Engineers. 

The Eye-Bar Cable Suspension 
Bridge at Florianopolis—Published by 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

* * 


THE BEST RESEARCH BET 
By John M. Weiss 


An interesting reprint from Chem- 
ical Markets of July, 1932, has been 
received from the author. The necess- 
ity for the engineer in the promotion 


of enterprise and his value as an econ- 
omist are evidenced by the studies and 
arguments set forth in this treatise on 


Research. 
* 


A TRANSCONTINENTAL 
HIGHWAY 
Super-Express Artery Needed 


The following news item, issued in 
the form of a bulletin, has been re- 
ceived by the Society: 
SUPER-EXPRESS 
TRANSCONTINENTAL HIGHWAY 


The American Institute of Steel 
Construction is advised that there is 
an adequate demand and ample re- 
sources available to build an express 
transcontinental highway, and there- 
by contribute greatly to the economic 
recovery of the United States. Such 
a highway has been repeatedly dis- 
cussed during several years past and 
proposals are today pending before 
Congress for its construction. 

The late Senator Dupont of Dela- 
ware introduced a bill that received 
favorable consideration. Others have 
since been introduced. Most of the 
plans call for Federal financing, but 
this involved state politics that re- 
sulted in complications. It is manifest 
that such a highway, if properly: 
planned as an express road with all 
grade. crossings eliminated, must be 
located without regard to political ex- 
pediency, but according to economic 
need. 

To spend money merely to be spend- 
ing it may never be economically 
sound and during the period of a 
business depression there are more 
arguments against such expenditures 
than during times of plenty. But we 
recognize the necessity of spending 
wisely if we are to get the country 
out of the depression. There are ex- 
penditures which today represent wise 
economy because they are made upon 
projects that promise to stimulate 
business in many related lines and to 
encourage the starting of entirely 
new enterprises. Such projects are 
truly self-liquidating, for they not 
only offer a means of earning a suf- 
ficient return to repay their original 
cost, but they promise to stimulate 
new sources of business activity and 
revenue. 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Protection of the Term 


“Engineer” 
(Continued from Page 4) 


should be comparatively easy to es- 
tablish the latter as the accepted de- 
signation. 

Our quarrel, however, is not with 
“operating engineers.” If a man calls 
himself a “Locomotive Engineer,” a 
“Stationary Engineer,” or a “Hoisting 
Engineer,” his status is clear; the 
public knows him to be an engineman 
and will not mistake him for a mem- 
ber of the Engineering Profession. If 
the “Locomotive Engineers” insist on 
claiming a vested right to use the des- 
ignation “Engineer,” we would not at- 
tempt to dispossess them by statute. 
Until education, publicity, and persua- 
sion can prevail to establish the ap- 
propriate term “Engineman” in more 
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general usage, we are prepared re- 
luctantly to recognize the quality of 
application of the term “Engineer.” If 
necessary, we are prepared to write 
into our statute an exemption per- 
mitting such designations as “Loco- 
motive Engineer,” “Marine Engineer,” 
“Stationary Engineer,” or “Hoisting 
Engineer,” when applied solely to en- 
gine operators. These designations, 
under such conditions, do not have 
professional connotation and are not 
intended to mislead the public. 

But the necessity for this com- 
promise should not be an argument 
for abandoning our major program. 
We may have to share the designation 
“Engineer” for the present with en- 


gine operators, who have a certain. 


legitimate claim to the title, but that 
is no reason why everybody else 
should be permitted to adopt, at will, 
such designations as “Consulting En- 


gineer,” “Chemical Engineer,” or 
“Structural Engineer.” Nor is it any 
reason why our professional title 
should be degraded by such ynwar- 
ranted appellations as “Plumbing En- 
gineer,” “Lawnmower Engineer,” 
“Custodian Engineer,’ “Fence En- 
gineer,” or “Exterminating Engineer.” 
These have no valid claim to the desig- 
nation “Engineer.” 

Except for engine operators using 
their clearly understood, time-estab- 
lished appellations, no one should be 
permitted to use the title “Engineer” 
unless he is a registered professional 
engineer. Any other use of the desig- 
nation may be regarded as an attempt 
to convey the impression of profess- 
ional qualification and should be so 
construed. 

Another difficulty arises in the mat- 
ter of engineering degrees and the 
question of the right to use them com- 
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mercially before qualifying for pro- 
fessional licensure. This question re- 
ceived an answer in the recent New 
York court decision, where the man 
convicted of using “Civil Engineer” 
on his letterhead pleaded in defense 
that he was the holder of a C. E. de- 
gree; the court ruled, however, that a 
degree was no excuse for unlicensed 
use of the professional designation, 
and declared that the sanction of such 
use of degrees would only create con- 
fusion in the administration of pro- 
fessional practice laws. 


If deemed desirable, an exemption 
can be written in the statute permitt- 
ing the display of degrees when clear- 
ly indicated as such, that is, in the 
form of the accepted initial abbrevia- 
tions. There is however no practice 
necessity for such exemption, and fh 
may only encourage circumvention of 
the law. Other professions have not 
found such exemption necessary. 
Engineers’ registration laws contain 
injunctions against unlicensed persons 
“holding themselves out” to be pro- 
fessional engineers, or “offering to 
practice” professinoal engineering. 
These clauses can, in many cases, be 
made the basis for stopping the un- 
authorized use of our professional 
designation. A man who advertises as 
a “Consulting Engineer” or as an 
“Electrical Engineer” is offering to 
practice professional engineering, and 
a man who displays “Civil Engineer” 
or “Mechanical Engineer” or “Radio 
Engineer” on his sign is holding him- 
self out as a professional engineer. 
The enforcement authorities and the 
courts, if they understand the issue, 
will support such application of the 
intent of the law. . 

For the full accomplishment of our 
objective, however, the statutes should 
contain (as they already do in sev- 
eral States) more explicit provisions 
declaring it unlawful for unlicensed 
persons to use the designation “En- 
gineer” with or without qualifying ad- 
jectives. (Such exemptions as are 
found necessary for expediency may 
be included.) 

After the desired statutes or amend- 
ments have been enacted, they should 
be tried and tested for scope of effect- 
iveness. Official rulings (by the At- 
torney General) or court decisions 
should be secured to ascertain whether 
the statute prohibits the unauthorizea 
use of: 

1. Such established professional des- 
ignations as “Consulting Engineer,” 
“Blectrical Engineer,” “Mechanical 
Engineer,” “Structural Engineer,” etc. 
2. Such less established professional 
designations as “Heating Engineer,’ 
“Radio Engineer,” “Architectural En- 
_ gineer,” “Valuation Engineer,” ‘“Re- 
frigerating Engineer,” “Illuminating 
Engineer,” “Industrial Engineer,” 
“Automotive Engineer,” etc. 

3. Such pseudo-professional designa- 
tions as “Domestic Engineer,” “Social 
Engineer,” “Amusement Engineer,” 
“Economic Engineer,” “Sales Engin- 
eer,” etc. 

4. Such hybrid designations as 
“Plumbing Engineer,” “Fumigating 
Engineer,” “Trucking Engineer,” Dec- 
orating Engineer,” “Custodian En- 
gineer,” “Lawnmower Engineer,” etc. 
5: Such _ clearly non-professional 
designations (long-established designa- 
tions of engine operators) as ‘“Locomo- 
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tive Engineer,” “Stationary Engineer,” 
or “Hoisting Engineer.” 


The first four of the foregoing classi- 
fications should certainly be covered 
by an adequate restrictive statute. If 
it is found that the effectiveness of 
the statute does not reach far enough 
down this list, the best legal advice 
should be secured in framing the furth- 
er amendment of the __ restrictive 
clauses in the law. 


The enactment of the desired legis- 
lation is only a part of the campaign. 
It must be supplemented by a com- 
prehensive program of public educa- 
tion. The salient features of such 
program will be outlined in the next 
article of this series. 


* * 


Engineers and Their Critics 
(Continued from Page 5) 


existence. Platitudinous arguments 
to the contrary cannot change facts, 
nor convert effects into causes. 

Society to-day is a highly integrat- 
ed, mechanized, communal collection 
of human beings. That it is the best 
form of existence no one contends. It 
is unquestionably too material to be 
so. However, the facts remain that 
mankind has not changed inherently. 
The advances in knowledge of the 
physical universe and the resultant 
material developments have not been 
accompanied by pronounced moral or 
ethical advances. Unfortunately for 
the welfare of humanity, the realm of 
spiritual knowledge has not been ap- 
preciably expanded since the advent 
of the Christian Era. Statements to 
the contrary are merely opinions and 
cannot be demonstrated. The greatest 
need of mankind is the light to ap- 
preciate that civilization has changed 
but that human nature has not. Let 
those who would question this reflect 
on the statement that “concerning the 
whence and why of our existence, the 
when and where of our departure, the 
essence and nature of the soul, the 
philosophy of life, or the regulation 
and control of our passions we are no 
farther advanced nor better informea 
than were the great thinkers of 2000 
years ago.” 

With regard to knowledge of, or 
ability to direct, the intangible, one 
is safe in asserting that the intang- 
ibles of human existence are not, and 
never have been, the exclusive pro- 
vince of any particular class of man- 
kind, and are no better understood tc- 
day than in Caesar’s time. The sop- 
histry of most of the modern isms and 
ologies to the contrary nothwithstand- 
ing. 

There are many intangible things 
which effect the welfare of humanity 
but such are not predicated upon 
demonstrable laws or rules. This at 
least the engineer appreciates, where- 
as his crftics seemingly do not. If 
there be immutable laws by which 
the so-called humanities of life can be 
demonstrated or directed no man has 
as yet discovered them and all the 
rhetoric in the world cannot create 
them nor bring about effects whose 
causes are not definable. When the 
effect becomes equal in all respects to 
its cause, when the creature under- 
stands the Creator and when the 
spiritual can be measured by the 
physical, then, and then only, will 


that which is unique in every human 
being, viz, his subjective nature, be 
understood and directed by laws 
known to man. 


This the engineer is as capable of 
appreciating as any other. The fact 
that he has been absorbed in his 
search for knowledge and in his de- 
velopment of material things useful to 
society, whilst his present day critics 
have been utilizing his accomplish- 
ments for the exploitation of man- 
kind, does in no sense disqualify him 
for the role of a director of the civil- 
ization for which he is so largely re- 
sonsible. 


The statement that “the talk about 
the trained engineer making a success- 
ful executive is just a lot of props. 
ganda” sounds like the wail of a pass- 
ing order that, recognizing the in- 
evitable approach of an epoch where- 
in the man Who Can Do Things will 
be far more important in the social 
scheme than the man WHO OWNS 
THINGS, is resorting to the very tac- 
tics it eccndemns, in order to save it- 
self. 


The untenable theories and doc- 
trines of financiers, economists and 
industrialists, of the various schools 
of the 19th century, have proven in- 
adequate for the civilization created 
by the engineer. It would be amusing, 
were it not tragic, to give ear to the 
incoherent extenuations of those who 
unfamiliar with the causes contribut- 
ing to the present form of Society 
seek refuge in discourse on intang- 
ibles and condemnation of the creator 
of a civilization because they are in- 
capable of administering it. Like the 
driver of an automobile who seeks to 
climb a treé and meets with disaster 
they would have the world believe 
that the maker and not the operato: 
is at fault. 

The single minded Stevenson creat- 
ed the locomotive; he therefore is re- 
sponsible for the financial failure of 
railroads. The single minded Mar. 
coni created the wireless; he therefore 
must be held accountable for the com- 
mercial vicissitudes of Radio Corpora- 
tions. Bessemer is responsible for a 
steel process; he therefore must an- 
swer for the conduct of the Krupp 
works. The pcesition of the critic who 
summarily decides that the engineer, 
who is responsible for the water sup- 
ply, sanitation, transportation, com- 
munication, irrigation, navigation, 
light, heat, power and structural re- 
quirements of urban existence and 
without whom modern society could 
not endure for twenty-four hours, is 
incapable of executing the needs of a 
civilization developed upon his crea- 
tions can only be compared to the di- 
lemma of the fox who, having lost his 
tail, would have all tails condemned. 

The undeniable fact is that this ma- 
chinery called Society is in need of re- 
pair and that no one is more capable 
of restoring the machine to usefulness 
than its creator. : 

For several years the nation has 
listened to pronouncements delivered 
in ipse dixit fashion, to prophecies and 
to predictions to rhetoric and to ex- 
postulation, and the sum total amounts 
to words, mere words. 

Few engineers have entered the 
business or political spheres of life, 
but so far as the conduct vf business 
or business projects is concerned, 
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there is no reason to believe that en- 
gineers such as Schwab, Rea, Goethals 
or Stone suffer by comparison with 
other average big business administra- 
tors. Nor will an Edison, a Steinmetz, 
a Pupin, a De Lesseps, a Cooper or a 
Roebling occupy an unknown grave 
when the big Butter and Egg Men of 
their time have crossed the Bar. 


After all is said there remains a 
fundamental difference of opinion as 
to what the measure of executive cap- 
acity is. To some, especially the fin- 
ancier and industrialist, it means suc- 
cess in directing into a minimum 
number of hands the control of the 
world’s wealth. Such an executive is 
in the final analysis merely a collector 
and not a creator. Executives and ad- 
ministrators who have changed or 
directed the course of human events 
were not of such calibre. Mussolini 
will be a name to conjure with when 
the wealthiest of the present age are 
forgotten. 

History records one Sir Thomas 
Lucy, because Shakespeare wrote a 
poem about having been arrested by 
him for poaching; biographies chron- 
icle an account of a Scotch factor be- 
cause he dispossessed, the family of 
Bobby Burns for inability to pay its 
rent. Perhaps posterity!— But who is so 
familiar with the intangible as to 
safely predict what the future may 
have in store for gratuitous counsel- 
lors and_ self-admitted executives. 
Surley not the engineer. 

INGENIEUR 
* * * 


Gold and International 


Economics 
(Continued from Page 7) 


omics than the technicalities of fin- 
ance. If one friendly nation borrows 
from another, say a thousand locomo- 
tives, it can expect back a thousand 
locomotives; or it can agree on some 
product, the equivalent of a thousand 
locomotives. Why should it insist on 
gold, worth a thousand locomotives? 
If it insists on gold, the debtor na- 
tion will probably not be able to bore 
row any more, and the locomotive in- 
dustry will suffer. Under normal con- 
ditions the creditor will not insist on 
gold, but will open the gates of com- 
merce for the free flow of goods. Un- 
der abnormal conditions, tariff walls 
will be drawn, there will be loud de- 
mands for the payment of debts, the 
creditor nation’s industries will suf- 
fer, and the nation will be drawn 
gradually into a vortex of depression. 
Even in normal conditions, we must 
admit, this economic balance is al- 
ways in a rather precarious position. 
It is a delicate astronomical clock 
which requires expert handling. It 
would call for an absolutely impartial 
dictator, the sort of king that Lycur- 
gus prescribed for his ideal state. 
How much simpler would it be ff 
the leading nations were made econ- 
omically self-sufficient. There would 
not be that constant borrowing from 
one another; there would be no debts 
to be paid back, there would be no 
transportation of capital and of in- 
dustries from one country to another. 
The countries would protect them- 
selves from the influx of foreign capi- 
tal, that is, if they planned wisely. 
It is needless to say, there would be 
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less friction and fewer wars. Individ- 
ual nations would be in the position to 
handle and plan their own affairs as 
it suited them best. Capital would 
play a less prominent role than it 
does today; money would again be re- 
duced to its secondary position; a 
means for exchanging goods. Aris- 
totle’s saying might yet realize: “It 
is not the property of money to beget 


young ones.” 


Reclassification of State 


Service 
(Continued from Page 6) 


neer but the qualifications fail to in- 
clude the state license to practice en- 
gineering required by the law and in- 
cluded in the minimum qualifications 
of all other engineering positions. 
This is believed to be an unintentional 
omission on the part of the committee. 
We recommend the license require- 
ment be inserted. 
See Report Page 

177 “Assistant Plumbing Engineer.” 

225 “Associate Plumbing Engineer.” 

The term “Engineer” is incorrectly 
used. Certain plumbers, in recent 
years, have been stopped from calling 
themselves “Plumbing Engineers,” 
and that is the only sense in which 
this euphonious title has ever been 
heard. No legitimate engineer would 
ever call himself or permit others to 
call him a “Plumbing Engineer.” Why 
not change the title to read “Assistant 


Engineer (Building Design, Plumb- 
ing).” 
198 “Assistant Water Service 


Engineer.” 

This is a position technically iden- 
tical in condition with ‘Associate 
Electric Service Engineer.” The ap- 
plicant need not have an engineering 
education, degree or license, yet it is 
intended to call him an engineer. The 
answer is obvious; make him qualify 
as an engineer, or give him a title 
which does not require such qualifi- 
cations. 

635 “Senior Industrial Board 

Engineer” 

636 “Senior Industrial Engineer” 

217 “Associate Industrial Engineer” 

Minimum qualifications ‘Graduation 
in mechanical or structural engineer- 
ing’ are misleading and erroneous. 
Structural design is only a portion of 
an engineering education. In this case 
it is recommended that the qualifying 
words “Mechanical or Structural’ be 
omitted. 

615 “Senior Building Research 

Engineer” 

Misnomer; qualifications do not per- 
mit engineer to hold the job. This 
title should be changed, or minimum 
qualifications amended to permit En- 
gineers as well as Architects to fill the 
position. 

711 “Supervising Power Plant 

Engineer” 

The minimum requirements are in- 
complete. They specify a graduate 
Mechanical Engineer but do not state 
he must have a state license to prac- 
tice engineering. This position is one 
of the most responsible in the State. 
The occupant will have responsibility 
for the maintenance and operation of 
about twenty power plants with an 
aggregate value of about $10,000,000; 


it calls, therefore, for the technical 
skill Of the graduate mechanical engi- 
neer, as per the minimum require- 
ments. But this engineer must be 
licensed as required by State law. The 
minimum requirements should be 
amended to require a State license. 

The advantages of the Professional 
Engineering titles proposed by the So- 
ciety are:— 

1st. ECONOMY. They save printer’s 
ink not only in the Budget itself but 
in the later handling thru the various 
Departments of the State Government. 

2nd. UNIFORMITY. These posi- 
tions, after all, belong in the same 
general category, and their occupants 
are to be men with the same genera 
education and training. There is no 
need to crown them with dizzy titles 
of such recent invention; and there is 
every reason why they should receive 
uniform classification with due _ re- 
gards to the specialized work which 
will be involved in the various Depart- 
ments. ' 

3rd. EFFICIENT PERSONNEL 
HANDLING from the Civil Service 
point of view. All these positions re- 
quire graduation from an approved 
technical college and a State license 
to practice Professional Engineering, 
certain physical and personal quali- 
fications, as well as a minimum of 
practical experience. These can be 
made common requirements for all 
Engineering positions and the specific 
requirements can then be set up for 
the various groups and grades. 

The State Society has carefully con- 
sidered the titles which the Commit- 
tees’ Report recommends for State em- 
ployees engaged in the operation of 
Steam .ower .lants, and it is the So- 
ciety’s well considered opinion that 
improvement could readily be made in 
this direction. The term “engineer” 
has been used here with considerable 
latitude and the qualifications set up 
for the positions do not in general, fit 
the present occupants. Nor has the 
importance of the position, in many 
cases, been sufficiently stressed. 

New York State, thru its various 
Departments, operates some of the 
largest plants in the world. The De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene alone, 
maintains 19 large institutions, each 
with an inmate and employee popula- 
tion of from 3.000 to 6,500 people; each 
a good sized community, complete 
with all the conveniences and appurte- 
nances necessary to present day exisr- 
ence. Sewers, Sewage Disposal Plants, 
Water Supply Dams and Reservoirs, 
Chlorinating Plants, Water Mains for 
domestic use and fire fighting pur- 
poses, telephone and lighting conduit 
systems. Macadam and concrete roads 
and walks, motorized equipment, 
trucks, tractors. busses, snow plows. 
fire apparatus all must be maintained 
in first class condition. Each Institu- 
tion has its Administration Building, 
Amusement Hall (usually with mo- 
tion picture and sound apparatus). 
many large Patients’ Buildings and 
Employees’ Homes besides Staff Ac- 
commodations Buildings, Dining and 
Kitchen Buildings; there are also the 
Buildings used for utilitarian pur- 
poses such as the Laundry Building. 
Bakery Building, Industrial Building, 
Shop Buildings, Cold Storage Plant 
and large Power Plants for the gen- 
erator of Steam and Electric Energy. 
The equipment .or such a community 
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is a varied and highly technical na- 
ture, including in addition to. the us- 
ual extensive heating, plumbing, ven- 
tilating and electric systems in each 
building, elevators, electric dumb- 
waiters, refrigeration machinery, 
laundry, bakery and industrial ma- 
chinery, and the boilers, generators, 
pumps, de-aerators, etc. of the power 
plant proper. A large amount of new 
construction is performed at these in- 
stitutions with local forces annually 
and new work and all the above men- 
tioned maintenance is generally placed 
under the charge of the Chief Engin- 
eer of the Institution. 


Some of these Chief Engineers are 
licensed steam engine operators, but 
the majority of them do not hold such 
a license; they are simply men who 
have worked their way up in the State 
service from fireman or electrician. 
The Society considers it a high tribute 
to these men that they have handled 
the work as’ well as they actually 
have, with their limited knowledge of 
the theory involved. It has no desire 
to have them ousted from their pres- 
ent positions nor to see them handi- 
capped in any manner, but it does 
submit that the State can and should, 
in the future, secure for such posi- 
tions, involving responsibility for the 
maintenance . mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment valued at over $1,000,- 
000, and buildings worth another $7,- 
000,000 per Institution, the services of 
technically trained, graduate Engin- 
eers who could and would without 
question, save their salaries many 
times over, in such positions. The So- 
ciety recommends, therefore that the 
present title of “Chief Engineer” be 
retained for these Institutions, and 
that the Committees’ Report minimum 
qualifications be revised to eliminate 
the requirement which confines such 
a position to a man having a license 
to operate a steam engine, and that 
such an applicant, in the future, be re- 
auired to be a graduate licensed pro- 
fessional engineer. It further recom 
mends that employees whose duties 
will lie solely in power plant opera- 
tion, be designated as “Power Plant 
Operators” and not “Engineer.” 


No corporation having such a large 
investment in plant and machinery 
would consider placing same in charge 
of anyone but a trained professional 
Engineer and there is no reason why 
the State of New York should not se- 
cure similar services. 

The Department of Correction main- 
tains Prisons and Correctional Insti- 
tutions which accommodate from 500 
prisoners to about 2500. While not 
comparable in size to the Institutions 
of the Department of Mental Hygiene, 
these not only contain much com- 
plicated machinery but perform a 
larger amount of special fund estimate 
construction work than their sister 
institutions of the Mental Hygiene De- 
partment. The Society recommends 
similar future treatment for the Chief 
Engineer and plant operators of these 
Institutions to that outlined above for 
the Department of Mental Hygiene. 

In like manner is the Society’s rec- 
ommendations for the State Hospital 
for Tuberculosis at Raybrook and the 
State Hospital for Crippled Children 
at- West Haverstraw, both large insti- 
tutions operated under the direction 
of the Department of Health. The 
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Institutions at Hudson, N. Y., and 
similar institutions operated by the 
Division of Standards and Purchase 
might well receive similar treatment. 

In other words, where the size of 
the Institution warrants, the Society 
recommends the employment of train- 
ed professional engineers with proper 
experience in both power plant opera- 
tion and building construction, in the 
supervision of all maintenance and 
new local construction. Where the 
size of the Institution does not so war- 
rant, it is recommended that the title 
“engineer” be replaced by a title more 
suitable to the position and indicative 
of the nature of its duties. Such 
titles have already been set up by the 
Joint Legislative Committee in their 
Report. 

With respect to the State Budget 
now being prepared for submission to 
the 1933 Legislature the Society rec- 
ommends:— 

1. That the practice of grouping 
fireman and mechanics under the 
heading ‘Mechanical Engineering” be 
changed, for the various institutions 
and this heading be amended to read 
“Mechanical Maintenance” or ‘“Mech- 
anical work.” Mechanical Engineer- 


ing is a College course and the title 
has been mis-applied here. 

2. That the practice of designating 
as engineers the employees’ whose 
duties are simply the operation of 
heating boilers, repairing radiator 
leaks and other janitorial duties cease 
and that these employees be designat- 
ed by some other title than “engineer.” 
There is attached a tabulation of such 
existing positions in the State Ed. 
ucational Institutions which sets forth 
the conditions deemed unsatisfactory 
by the Society. It is felt that there 
is no excuse for the present titles, that 
they are probably the outgrowth of 
the days when a man received a title 
in lieu of a raise in pay. 

3. the State Employees en- 
gaged in operating large power plants 
be designated as “power plant opera- 
tors” instead of “power plant operat- 
ing engineers” or “power plant shitt 
engineers.” 

4. That Budget positions be set up 
in the form and titles recommended in 
the Society’s suggestions on the Joint 
Legislative Committees’ Report, pro- 
ducing economy in printing as well as 
more appropriate and more effective 
use of the title. 


EXAMPLES OF CHAPTER RECOMMENDATIONS 


Reclassification Committee Title 


“Asst, Building Electrical Engineer” 
“Asst. Building Structural Engineer” 
“Asst. Heat’g & Ventila’g Engineer” 
Assistant Plumbing Engineer” 
“Assoc. Bldg. Electrical Engineer” 
“Assoc. Bldg. Structural Engineer” 
“Associate Plumbing Engineer” 
“Chief Bldg. Mech. Engineer” 

“Jr. Bldg. Electrical Engineer” 
“Jr. Heat’g & Ventilat’g Engineer” 
“Jr. Plumbing Engineer” 

“Principal Bldg. Mech. Engineer” 
“Sr. Bldg. Electrical Engineer” 

“Sr. Bldg. Research Engineer” 


“Sr. Bldg. Structural Engineer” 
“Sr. Heat’g & Ventilat’g Engineer” 
“Senior Plumbing Engineer” 


“Asst. Mech. Construction Engineer” 
“Assoc. Bldg. Construction Engineer” 
“Assoc. Mech. Construct’n Engineer” 
“Principal Bldg. Construct’n Office 
Engineer” 

“Sr. Bldg. Construction Engineer” 
“Senior Contract Engineer” 

“Sr. Mech. Construction Engineer” 


“Asst. Civil Engineer (Highways)” 
“Assoc. Civil Engineer (Highways)” 
“Junior Civil Engineer (Highways)” 
“District Engineer” 


“Principal Highway Office Engineer” 


“Sr. Civil Engineer (Highways)” 


“Asst. Civil Engineer (General)” 

“Assoc. Civil Engineer (General)” 

“Assoc. General Office Engineer” 

“Jr. Civil Engineer (General)” 

“Senior Civil Engineer (General)” 

“Chief Engineer of Dtpt. of Public 
Works” 


“Asst. Laboratory Engineer” 
“Associate Laboratory’ Engineer” 


See 
Proposed Revised Title Report 
Building Design: Page 
“Asst, Engineer, Electrical” 128 
“Asst. Engineer, Structural” 128 
“Asst. Engineer, Mechanical” 163 
“Asst. Engineer, Plumbing” 
“Assoc. Engineer, Electrical” 205 
“Assoc. Engineer, Structural” 205 
“Assoc. Engineer, Plumbing” 225 
“Chief Engineer, Mechanical” 263 
“Jr. Engineer, Electrical” 473 
“Jr. Engineer, Mechanical” 477 
“Jr. Engineer, Plumbing” 484 
“Principal Engineer, Mech.” 536 
“Sr. Engineer, Electrical” 614 
“Sr. Architect, Research” 615 
(Note qualification) 
“Sr. Engineer, Structural” 615 
“Sr. Engineer, Mechanical” 633 
“Sr. Engineer, Plumbing” 654 
Building Construction: 
“Asst. Engineer, Mechanical” 173 
“Associate Engineer” 204 
“Assoc. Engineer, Mech.” 222 
“Principal Engineer, Office” 536 
“Senior Engineer” 614 
“Sr. Engineer, Contracts” 621 
“Sr. Engineer, Mechanical” 648 
Highways: 
“Assistant Engineer” 133 
“Associate Engineer” 207 
“Junior Engineer” 473 
“District Engineer” * 358 
“Principal Engineer, Office” 546 
“Senior Engineer” 617 
General: 
“Assistant Engineer” 133 
“Associate Engineer” 207 
“Assoc. Engineer, Office” 213 
“Junior Engineer” 473 
“Senior Engineer” 617 


“Chief Engineer of Dept. of * 269 
Public Works” 


Laboratory: 
“Assistant Engineer” 169 
“Associate Engineer” 221 
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A Transcontinental Highway 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Any new appropriation made today 
should be measured by this yardstick: 
will it make for better business and 
more business? Expenditures made in 
accordance therewith are not only 
truly economic but essential at the 
moment if we hope to bring the coun- 
try out of the present despond of de- 
pression. super-transcontinental 
highway, planned to meet the needs 
of the country as a whole without re- 
gard to political aspirations of speci- 
fic localities or sections, is today des- 
perately needed. If this highway is 
planned to meet best the traffic needs 
of the country as a whole, coordinated 
and located in such a manner as to 
offer the maximum of convenience to 
the greatest number, there would be 
little call to prove its profitable return 
to the country. 


Failure to accomplish this objective 
in the past should not deter a sincere 
effort today to survey its possibilities 
and to strive to set up a proposal that 
can be pointed to by all agencies in- 
terested as the most practical and the 
ideal highway for the United States. 
It is felt that the interest of the steel 
construction industry in this enter- 
prise igs no greater than the interest 
of other industries which will contri- 
bute to the construction of the road, 
and their interest is by no means 
superseded by the interest of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads and the War De- 
partment for the highway will not 
only prove an economic advantage, but 
likewise a valuable artery of defense. 


It has been suggested that the Fed- 
eral Government grant a franchise 
with the power of eminent domain 
and that private capital finance the 
construction through a bond issue to 
be sold to the public. However fin- 
anced the road would be a self-sustain- 
ing, self liquidating project therefore 
it would be very proper to seek asist- 
ance from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. If built by a private cor- 
poration a recapture clause could be 
inserted in the charter that would 
divert the rights to the states after 
the bond issue had been paid. 

A suitable toll, based on mileage, 
could be charged for passenger auto- 
mobiles and other tolls obtained from 
buses, trucks, ete. Freight charges 
might be equalized with prevailing 
railroad rates. Concession rights 
would result in substantial income. 
The latter would include restaurants, 
hotels, garages, service stations, mo- 
tion picture rights, advertising, camp 
ing facilities, etc. 

A preliminary canvass indicates 
that responsible engineers are of the 
opinion that the road is thoroughly 
practical. The highway could embody 
architectural treatment to avoid op- 
jectionable physical appearance. This 
is possible of accomplishment without 
additional expense. The consensus of 
opinion is that the road should avoid 
all cities, but run-offs can be provided 
at suitable places to the cities en 
route. 

The construction cost would prop- 
ably not exceed $75,000 per mile. 

It is the quickest and most prac- 
tical method of meeting the unem- 
ployment situation. Actual work is of 
such a nature that it could be started 
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in each state within a short time. 

About 80 cents out of every dollar 
would be invested in indirect and di- 
rect labor. 

Engineers and workmen would be 
engaged for designing and erecting 
bridges, buildings along the way, 
grade separations and connections to 
other roads and to manufacture ma- 
chinery for construction work. It in- 
volves mining of coal, iron ore and 
limestone, making of coke, steel, ce- 
ment, requiring quantities of lumber, 
sand and stone. It aids the merchants 
in the districts through which the 
road runs. Every dollar for the cost 
of the road will bring into activity 
several other dollars. All of this 
would mean work for thousands ot en- 
gineers and several millions of work- 
men. 

The announcement of such a huge 
construction program would make a 
appeal to the American peo- 
ple. 

It would reduce the time in crossing 
the country materially and correspond- 
ingly reduce cost of wear and tear on 
the vehicles, with less chance of acci- 
dents. 


It would prove to be an important 
military artery in times of emergency. 

It would be the means of developing 
territory through which the highway 
passed. 

It would prove to be an economic 
and commercial contribution of great 
value. 


It would encourage similar high- 
ways running North and South. 

It would bring the cities en route 
into closer contact and advance com- 
mercial relations. 

The people within each state would 
have such a keen interest that the 
bond issue should prove attractive to 
them. 

The highway could be completed at 
appromixately one half the cost that 
would be necessary during normal 
periods. 

It would promote a greater sale of 
automobiles, trucks and buses as well 
as other accessories needed in their 
operation. 

It would revive purchasing power as 
large numbers of men were given em- 
ployment and this revival would 
spread throughout the states through 
which the highway passed instead of 
being localized. 

* * * 


Registration of Licensing 
(Continued from Page 10) 

Mr. White: I should also like to- 
have Mr, Lowe state what the trend of 
legal opinion is with reference to per- 
mitting corporations to practice pro- 
fessions. 

Mr. Lowe: Mr. White’s letter, page 
2, paragraph 5. Up until about a year 
ago there was an increasing tendency 
apparent to us for corporate exercise 
of many functions historically limited 
to individuals. In the last year or 
two, this attitude towards corporate 
rendition of personal services has 
changed against corporations, as we 
see it. This is partly due to the at- 
tack on fiduciary companies on the 
part of lawyers, on dental corpora- 
tions, on drug companies, and, to 
some extent, dissatisfaction with solu- 
tion of engineering problems by cor- 


porations engaged in that line of 
work. Particularly in answer to Mr. 
White’s question, the trend of legai 
opinion seems to us to be against cor- 
porate exercise of such functions, on 
account of the peculiar responsibility 
to clients in any profession which the 
corporation is at least partly able to 
evade. 


* * # 


Mr. White: Several of the State 
laws do not mention the registration 
of corporations, but in the rules of 
the Examining Boards they have para- 
graphs similar to Section 3 of the III- 
inois Architectural Act. Could the Ex- 
amining Boards enforce that paragraph 
as a rule of the Board, or must it be 
in the law to be effective. 

Mr. Lowe: Mr. White’s letter, page 
3, lst paragraph. If the general sta- 
tus has a provision that the Board can 
set up reasonable rules and require- 
ments as tests of applicants for regis- 
tration, then Section 3 of the Illinois 
Architectural Act of 1927 could be en- 
forced indirectly through such rules. 
This would be implied in Section 6 of 
the Model Law and also Sections 20 
and 21. However, it would be more 
clear-cut and enforcible to have the 
provision under discussion actually in 
the statute itself, as then there would 
be no question as to what the law was 
and no question as to the power of the 
board of examiners, or as to the rea- 
sonable exercise of the board’s discre- 
tion. 


* * 


Mr, White: I am enclosing a state- 
ment prepared by Mr. E. S. Hall 
(Legal Regulation of Architectural 
Practice) and wish to know whether 
this correctly states the distinction be- 
tween titular registration and licens- 
ure. 

Mr. Lowe: As to Mr. Hall’s mem- 
orandum, we do not altogether agree 
that there is any difference in effect 
between a registration law and any 
licensing statute. The chief purpose 
of either registration or license is to 
provide the protection to the public, 
which Mr. Hall speaks of, through 
furnishing public approval and certi- 
fication of the man who is to be regis- 
tered or licensed, whether it be to 
practice architecture or peddle fish. 
Licensing is generally spoken of, be- 
ing the older word in common use, in 
relation to tax revenue derived from 
certain occupations, while registration, 
as Mr. Hall points out, implies a more 
formal kind of license, depending upon 
examinaiion of the applicant as to fit- 
ness, etc. 

Another reason for the registration 
term being used is to afford the means 
of easily identifying all registered per- 
sons by use of the letters R. A. or 
Registered Architect, R. N., Registered 
Nurse, etc., while on the other hand, 
as is well known, doctors and lawyers 
are licensed to practice, although they 
are registered on public lists. 


In this connection it might be in- 
teresting to read over the discussion 
by Dr. William Osler in his address to 
the Maryland Medical Society in 1889 
entitled “The License to Practice,” 
which dwells on both the character- 
istics of licensing and registration. 


For practical and legal purposes, 
either registration or licensing can be 
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developed as far as thé other, but we 
do think that in the popular mind the 
term registration igs more formal and 
carries to the public more of a pro- 
fessional idea than does the term li- 
cense. As far as any legal require- 
ment is concerned, the terms are in- 
terchangeable. 

There is no question about the point 
made by Mr. Hall that the educational 
departments of the states through thei’ 
control of examination of applicants 
and subsequent’ registration, are 
charged with the duty in law of keep- 
ing up the standards of any profes- 
sion. 

Registration is based solely on the 
proved ability of the individual to do 
the thing competently which the title 
under which he is registered implies. 
It amounts to the granting of an ed- 
ucational title or degree. Naturally 
and logically it falls administratively 
under the department of education of 
state government. 

Registration as such does not com- 
mand the employment of anybody by 
anybody to do anything. It guarantees 
to everybody that the legal right by a 
certain individual to use a certain title 
assures that there has been reasonably 
sure -legal proof of that individual’s 
competency in the work implied by 
the title he rightly assumes. 

There is practically no limit as to 
the reasonable rigidity and compre- 
hensiveness of registrational restric- 
tions. The individual does not have 
to use the title, but if he does use the 
title, he must meet the requirements. 
If he calls himself an architect, he 
must be in every sense competent to do 
the work of an architect. 


Licensure to do anything implies 
that the doing of that thing is restrict- 
ed to those individuals who are licens- 
ed. Such restriction is justified only 
under the limited police power of the 
state. The police power of the state 
is confined within the scope of those 
things deemed essential to public 


health and safety. Under acts of li- 
censure the candidate for licensure 
can only be examined legally on those 
subjects that have to do with public 
health and safety. The state has no 
legal right to question the applicant 
concerning cultural background, his- 
tory, esthetics, etc. In fact, the ex- 
amination must be wholly confined 
to structural, electrical, and sanitary 
engineering subjects and architecturat 
design only in so far as the matter of 
plan affects ingress, egress, panic, etc., 
—questions only of safety and health. 

If a profession is to be established 
as a learned profession, it must be 
done by titular registration with rigid 
examinational requirements. If archi- 
tecture is to be sold to the public on 
the basis of merit, those having the 
right to use the title architect must 
have appropriate educational back- 
ground and be of legally proven com- 
petency in all of the diversified func- 
tions of an architect. 

It is evident, therefore, that in or- 
der to put the architectural profession 
on a skilled and learned standard, the 
only legal method to do this is under 
the educational system of the state 
through titular registration. This 
means that in the registration law it- 
self there shall be no restriction as to 
the employment of an architect. 

Where there is a registration law 
for architects there seems to be no 
reason why a municipality, county, or 
the state itself may not, in its own 
interest, specify that certain of its 
own work, or in the case of muni¢in4al- 
ities, concerning certain work by pri- 
vate individuals to be executed within 
its corporate territorial limits, specify 
that that work shall be designated and 
supervised by a legally registered 
architect of that jurisdiction. 

Editor’s Comment: 

For the information of those who 
perhaps have not been sufficiently in- 
terested to make their own researches 
the following, from Webster’s Inter- 


national Dictionary published in 1931, 
is quoted: 

License:—Authority or liberty given 
to do or forbear any act; permission 
to do something (specified); esp. a 
formal permission from the proper 
authorities to perform certain acts or 
to carry on certain business which, 
without such permission, would be il- 
legal; also, the document embodying 
such permission; as, a _ license to 
preach, to practice medicine, to sell 
gun powder or intoxicating liquors. 

Registration:—Act or fact of regis- 
tering; a recording; esp. official or 
automatic recording; registry; enroll- 
ment; also, an entry in a register. 


People register; in hotels; at con- 


ventions; in cities or nations; deeds 
and documents generally; mail, births, 
deaths, marriages, etc. Over a thous- 
and words are devoted to describing 
register, none of which indicates that 
licensing and registering are synony- 
mous. 


Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dic- 
tionary defines both words almost ex- 
actly as does Webster’s. 


A review of sources of information 
concerning synonyms and antonyms, 
such as the latest complete Rogat’s 
Thesaurus, does not indicate a single 
instance wherein the words registra- 
tion or register and license are syn- 
onymous. A reference to synonyms 
and antonyms discloses that: 

Synonyms’ Antonyms 
to license is to authorize to prohibit 
or permit 
to register is to record 
or enter 


There is little doubt that R. E. or 
R, A. sounds better than L. E. or L. 
A. but to the contention that registra- 
tion is equivalent to or has the force 
of licensing is not substantial by 
logic or etymology. Perhaps doctors 
and lawyers have a reason for preferr- 
ing license to registration. 


to obliterate 


The License Law Since 1920 


(Continued from Page 9) 


(7) Practice of P. E. or L. S. by an 
employee of a county or town on coun- 
ty roads or town highways; or by an 
employee of a county, city, town or 
village on public works where the con- 
templated expenditure does not ex- 
ceed $5,000. Section 1463. 


(8) Practice of P. E. or L. S. solely 
as an officer or an employee of a cor- 
poration engaged in interstate com- 
merce. Section 1463. 


No provision. 


Each licensee may obtain a seal of 
the design authorized by the board. 
Section 1461. 
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No change. Section 1463. 


No change. Section 1463. 


No provision. 


Seals of Licensees. 
No change. Section 1461. 


No change. Section 1457. 


No change. Section 1457. 


Practice as P. E. or L. S. exclusively 
as an officer or employee of a public 
service corporation in connection 
with its lines and property which are 
subject to supervision by the Public 
Service Commission of this state, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
other federal regulatory body, so long 
as such person is actually and ex- 
clusively so employed and no longer. 
Section 1457. 


No change in provision, but a slight 
change in wording. Section 1450. 
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Plans, specifications, plats and re- 
ports issued by a licensee may be 
stamped with said seal so long as the 
licensee is legally entitled to practice. 
Section 1461. 


No provision. No provision. 


No provision. No provision. 


No change. Section 1461. 


All plans, specifications, plats and re- 
ports shall be stamped with said seal 
of a P. E. or L. S., when filed with 
public officials. Section 1450. 


No data required to be filed concern- 
ing the construction or alteration of 
buildings or structures shall be ac- 
cepted or approved by an official of 
this state or of any city, town, or vil- 
lage therein, unless stamped with the 
seal of licensed P. E., or of a licensed 
Architect. Section 1450. 


A license may be revoked upon proof 
that the holder of such license per- 
mitted his seal to be affixed to any 
plans, specifications or drawings that 
were not prepared by him, or under 
his personal supervision by his regu- 
larly employed subordinates. Section 
1454. 


Comment: The American Engineer commends the Board and especially Secretary Finch for this splendid com- 
pilation. Every practising engineer as well as every prospective engineer should read and file for future reference this 


memorandum. It will be well worth his while to do so. 


(Continued in Next Issue) 


Against What Odds 


who will graduate from college? 


Of course, you want to give him a 
break with the boy who has riches— 
Find out how, through a simple easy 
plan with a Life Insurance Company, 
you can be CERTAIN your son will 
have his chance. 


Such a plan arranges that the money 
will be ready . . . whatever the family 
finances are . . . whatever happens to 
you. What does this plan cost? You'll 
be surprised how little. 


You can afford the plan while you 
cannot afford taking a chance with 
your boy’s future. 


Let us tell you how easily it all can 
be done. 


VICTOR MANZI-FE 


225 BROADWAY Telephone 
NEW YORK CITY BArclay 7-4500 


— OF BROOKLYN — 


Will he be one of the 23 in 1000 


Day and Evening Courses 
Leading to Degrees in 


Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Chemistry 


Graduate Courses Lead- 
ing to Masters Degrees 
are also offered. 
For Information and 
Catalogs, Address: 


ERNEST J. STREUBEL 
Dean, 


99 LIVINGSTON ST., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE 


Spuyten Duyvil Parkway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Christian Brothers 


Courses in Engineering, Commerce, Architecture, 


Gencral Arts and Sciences. 


For Information 


ADDRESS: THE REGISTRAR 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
LINCOLN BUILDING, 60 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Airco Oxygen = Acetylene = Airco-D-B-Welding and Cutting Apparatus 
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TO THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER AND 
LAND SURVEYOR 


Licensed by the State of New Jersey 


If you reside or prac- 
tice in the following 
counties join the Chap- 
ter. Communicate with 
the Secretary. 


BERGEN COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Walter Shirra 
12 Beverly Road 
Oradell, N. J. 


HUDSON COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Frank J. Oleri, 
650 Bergeline Ave. 
West New York, N. J. 


ESSEX COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Creighton D. Bickley 
North Caldwell, N. J. 


MORRIS COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


F. Flagg Vogt 
43 Olyphant Drive 
Morristown, N. J. 


UNION COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Harry Jurnecka 
P. O. Box No. 408 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


MONMOUTH COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Leo McKee 
16 McLaren Street 
Red Bank, N. J. 


WEST JERSEY 
CHAPTER 


Paul P. Rice 
Accho Bldg. 
_ Phillipsburg, N. J. 


SOUTH JERSEY 
CHAPTER 

J. Owen Carter, 

47 Cooper Street 

Woodbury, N. J. 


PASSAIC COUNTY 
CHAPTER 
Frederick H. Millen 
419 Ramapo Avenue 
Pompton Lakes, N. J. 
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For an organization such as ours, with a widely scattered membership 
whose contact depends almost entirely upon the written word, a medium such 
as THE AMERICAN ENGINEER is almost essential. Heretofore, information and 
announcements reaching our members have been limited to the expensive and 
entirely inadequate system of occasional circularization by mail. Now, 
through the cooperation of the New York State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers we have a monthly forum that will not only be a vehicle for official As- 
sociation announcements, but will reflect Chapter and individual activities 
which the circular system did not permit. 

Of course, the cost of making each one of our members a paid subscrib- 
er, even at the advantageous rate accorded us by THE AMERICAN ENGINEER, Will 
present a drain on the dues paid. But it will also, and in greater proportion, 
increase the Association’s effectiveness, and, we hope, prove to be worthy of 
general approval. If so, we feel confident that the members will combat a 
possible financial deficit by working to increase our membership. 

In according us a workable subscription rate, THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
naturally looks to the increased circulation which membership affords, to at- 
tract additional advertising. We, therefore commend its advertisements to the 
attention of our members, and if you act upon them, make mention of THE 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

Members are urged to support and actively co-operate with the Asso- 
ciation in this new step forward, enabling us to bring to the members of the 
Association, items closely associated with the Association, the doings of the 
Chapters and legislative matters of interest to the profession. 

HUGH A. KELLY, Secretary. 


| — MEMBERSHIP BLANK — 


| NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL 


| ENGINEERS AND LAND SURVEYORS 
| 1932-1933 


| ANNUAL DUES FOR THE CURRENT YEAR.............. $1.00 


| (Including subscription to The American Engineer for 12 months) 


| Make Checks payable to TREVOR J. POWELL, TREASURER, and return this 
bill with same to N. J. Association of Professional Engineers and Land Sur- 
veyors, 921 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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TO THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


Licensed by the State of New York 


ALBANY 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Edward E. Sheldon 
1 Columbia Place 
Albany, N. Y. 


BRONX 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Alexander Haring 
2489 Sedgwick Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA 


COUNTY CHAPTER . 


J. McC. Wardle 
503 Warren St. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


DUTCHESS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


O. A. D’Luhosch 
2 Cannon St. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ERIE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Charles R. Waters 
546 Delaware Avenue 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JEFFERSON-LEWIS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Edwin S. Cullings 


530 Light & Power Bldg. 


Watertown, N. Y. 


KINGS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Charles W. Burke 


385 Flatbush Ave. Ext. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MONROE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Charles W. Marvin 
52 City Hall 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NASSAU 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Harold C. Stevens 
266 Fulton Ave. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


W. J. Krefeld 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 
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ONEIDA 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Harold G. Rice 


Capitol Theatre Bldg. 


Rome, N. Y. 


ONONDAGA 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Frank B. Floyd 
110 Eloise Terrace 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ORANGE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


George Hutchinson 
368 Grand Street 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


QUEENS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


J. Franklin Perrine 
31-35 Buell Place 
E. Elmhurst, L. I. 


RENSSELAER 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Frank J. Keis 
257 Broadway 
Troy, N. Y. 


RICHMOND 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


F, H. Zurmuhlen, Jr. 
205 E. 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


ST. LAWRENCE, 
CLINTON, 
FRANKLIN 

COUNTY CHAPTERS 

Alfred E. Bartlett 

810 Green Street 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


SCHENECTADY 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Col. Hugh Miller 
1018 Nott Street 
Schnectady, N. Y. 


SUFFOLK 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Fred J. Biele 
184 Nassau Ave. 
Huntington, N. Y. 


WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Harold W. Watt 
428 S. Sixth Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


D O you believe in the solidarity of your Pro- 

fession? Are not all professional Engi- 
neers, whether they be specialists in civil, me- 
chanical, electrical, chemical or mining, mem- 
bers of one great Profession, the Profession of 
Engineering? 


The State law, under which you are li- 
censed, declares the unity of the Engineering 
Profession. The existence of the New York 
State Society is premised upon, and its objec- 
tives predicated upon, the recognition of Engi- 
neering as a single learned Profession. Its work 
is to oppose any attempt by Legislation or other- 
wise to break down the unity of the Profession 
of Engineering. 


It is your duty, as a member of the Profes- 


sion, to aid in this work by becoming a member 
of the New York State Society immediately. 


You are invited to fill out the application 
blank below. 


APPLICATION BLANK 
NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY 


OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Application may be made to the Chairman of 
the Membership Committee, F. H. Zurmuhlen, Jr., 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., Room 2952, New 
York, N. Y., or inquire at your local chapter. 

Where Chapters exist, membership application 
must be made through your County Chapter. 
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DIRECTORY OF ENGINEERS 


Licensed Professional Engineers 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


JULIUS HARWOOD 
P. E. & C. EB. 


233 Broadway 


Holst, J. L. 
Consulting Engineer 
Investigations, Reports, De- 


sign, Specifications, and Su- 
pervision of Construction of 
Buildings. Bridges, Tunnels. 
and Marine 
New York Cit 

420 Avenue 


Dennis C. Quinn, C. E. 
3352 Bronx Boulevard 
Phone: Olinville 2-5733 


D. J. LEWIS, JR. 
Centrifugal Expert 


in 
Separating Chemical Products, 
Crystals, etc. 
New York, N. 


WEISS & DOWNS, Inc. 
Chemical Engineers 
50 EAST 41 ST STREET 
NEW YORK 
(Chemists’ Building) 


ROBINSON & 
STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineers 


H. D. ROBINSON 
D. B. STEINMAN 


Bridges: 


Design, Construction, 
Strengthening, Investigations, 
Reports, Advisory Service 


117 Liberty St., New York City 


STILLMAN & _— SICLEN 


In 
Chemical ond Testing 
Engineers 
Analyses and rests of Asphalt 
Paving Materials, Bitumens, 
Road Oils, Cement and Con- 
crete. Specifications and 
Plans Drafted. Investigations. 
Reports and Inspection Ser- 


HARRY L. BARNITZ 


Consulting Engineer 
Industrial Municipal Rural 
ases, Liquid and Gaseous 

Fuels, Sanitation, Water Sup- 
ply and Diversified Engineer- 
ing. 

Investigations, Reports, Speci- 
fications, Design, Supervision 
of construction, Expert testi- 
mony and Counselor to Legal 
Profession. 

215 Bennett Avenue 
New York City 


A. C. WHITEHEAD, 

P. E. & M. E. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Patents developed. Automatic, 
Special and Industrial Ma- 
chinery. Investigations, Re- 

ports, Advisory Service. 
119-19 89th Avenue, 
Richmond Hill. -¥. City 


WHITE PLAINS 


Core Borings. 
ork City | PHE HALLER TESTING 
. P. E. LABORATORIES, Inc. 
46 121 West land Ave. 
Engineers — Chemist: 
Inspectors 
MR. E. A. ROBINSON 
9242 P. E., L. S. 
New Jersey 
NEWARK JERSEY CITY 


HOWARD INSPECTING AND 
TESTING LABORATORIES 

For materials of construc- 
tion of pavements, sewers, 
bridges, concretes; also coal, 
fuel-oil, etc. Concrete cores 
drilled. 43 years experience. 
Write for rates. 

Expert investigations includ- 
ing pavement patents. 

234 Mt. Prospect Avenue 

Newark, N. 
Branch Brook 2-4873 


HOBOKEN 


Capt. Ramon B. Harrison 
Civil (Construction) Engineer 
and 
Land Surveyor 
514 Fourth Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Hoboken—3-9460 


COL. HUGH A KELLY 
CIVIL AND 
RCHITECT 
921 Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Journal Square 2-2100 


Arnold Weisselberg, M. E. 


Consulting Engineer 
Power Plant and Industrial 
Plant Engineering 
Investigation, Research, Test, 
Design, Supervision 
32 Kensington Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
BErgen 3-7446-. 


R. ROYAL ROANE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Hydraulic Dredges, Con- 

tractors’ Equipment, Sand, 

Cravel and Dredge Pumps. 
Design, Supervision, Survey, 

Reports and Appraisals. 

11 Gifford Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Phone, DElaware 3-2443 
License No. 2463, Mechanical 
and Hydraulic. 

New Jersey State Association. 


NEW YORK CITY 


H. J. DEUTSCHBEIN 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Empire State Building 
New York, N. Y. 
Foundations 


Frev’K H. ZuRMUIULEN, C. E. 
Consulting Enyineer 
Building Design and 

Construction 
205 E. 42d St., New York City 


STATEN ISLAND 


North, Allison & 
Ettlinger 
Civil Engineers and Surveyors 


36 Richmond Terrace, 
Staten Island, N. Y 
Phone: 


St. George 7-0436 
H. W. ORDEMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
Water Front and Industrial 
Investigations, Legal 
Testimony 
82 Harbor View eg 
Rosebank, S. I., N. Y. 


CLYDE R. PLACE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Graybar Building 
Grand Central Terminal 


New York City 


PELHAM 


Gordon E. Ferguson 
Licensed Professional 
Engineer 
INVESTIGATIONS 
VALUATIONS 


410 River Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Pelham 0665 


NEW 


R. J. VAN WAGNER, 


INCORPORATED 


Engineers and Contractors 


150 Trenor Drive 


New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 4572 


POUGHKEEPSIE 


FRANK S. HOPKINS 
Civil Engineer & Surveyor 


20 Cannon Street, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone 4350 


Attention— 


Will you? 


PLEASE NOTE: 


Engineers in Private Practice 


“The American Engineer’ 
precedent in Professional Directory. 

In keeping with the spirit and principles 
of The New York State Society and The 
New Jersey Association of Professional 
Engineers we are building a Professional 
Directory for Licensed Professional Engi- 
neers and Licensed Land Surveyors. 


This is the only Directory in which a 
License is compulsory. 


Every member in private practice should 
cooperate in making this Directory both 
comprehensive, representative and useful. 


Members of The New Jersey State Asso- 
ciation are urged to send in their listing. 


The charge is nominal. 
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DUNHAM 
DIFFERENTIAL 
HEATING 


C. A. Dunham Co., Chicago 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE 
101 Park Avenue 


W. W. TIMMIS, Mgr. Phone AShland .4-8515 


You will like these two valve advantages 


Fig. 106-A, Jenkins Standard Bronze — 
Globe Valve has a one-piece screw-over 
bonnet and a slip-on stay-on disc holder. 
qBoth are advantages yeu will like. The 
one-piece bonnett is stronger. It is easier 
to grip with a wrench. It can be re- 
moved and replaced repeatedly without 
springing. {The slip-on stay-on disc hold- 
er enables you to change the disc quick- 
ly, in a fraction of the time ordinarily 
required. JENKINS BROS., 80 White 
St., New York. 


Jenkins 


BRONZE IRON STEEL. 


VALVES 


Since 1864 


Fig. 106-A 


THE HOTEL 


MONTCLAIR 


LEXINGTON AVE.49™ TO 50™ST. NEW YORK 
800 ROOMS 


EVERY ROOM WITH BATH 
From $3.00 per day 
A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


Short walking distance from Grand Central 
Terminal and B. & O. Motor Coach Station. 
Ten minutes by taxi from Pennsylvania Sta. 


American Home Cooking Served in a Notable Restaurant 


OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 


C. H. WHEELER of 


Power Plant Equipment 


Surface Condensers and Auxiliaries 

Low Level Jet Condensers 

Barometric Condensers 
Tubejet Vacuum Pumps and Augmenters 
Forced and Natural Draft Cooling Towers 


C. H. Wheeler Manufacturing Co. 
19th ST., LEHIGH & SEDGLEY AVES., PHILA., PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 


STEEL 


Write to 
Kerlow 


Kertow STEEL FLoorinc Company 
Culver Ave., Jersey City,N.J. 


METROPOLITAN SEWER PIPE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Sewer Pipe, Drain Pipe and Special 
Fittings for Sewer and Disposal 
Construction 


YARDS 


200th STREET AND WEBSTER AVENUE 
237th STREET AND BAILEY AVENUE 


BRONX, N. Y. 
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A Model 
of 
Modern 
Engineering 


THE CORE JOINT CONCRETE 
PIPE COMPANY 


ROY MOULTON, Mgr. 


LINCOLN 


44th-45th Streets, 8th Avenue 
Plain and Reinforced Concrete Pipe NEW YORK CITY 


“Just a Step from Broadway” 


THE Best that Modern Science can offer in hotel 
accommodations and value. Convenient to everything 
in New York—theatres, shops, etc. 


For All Specifications 


1400 Single 
ROOMS $3.00 - $3.50 - $4.00 
1400 COMMERCE AVE. BRONX, N. Y. CITY BATHS Double 
RADIOS $4.00 - $5.00 - $6.00 
OURTESY 
WeEstchester 7-8200 


Booth & Flinn Co, | SHAPIRO & SON 


Inc. 
Engineers 


CONTRACTORS and 


Contractors 


1560 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
MAIN OFFICE 


1942 FORBES STREET 


SAMUEL VALENSTEIN 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chief Engineer 
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Duplicate Tracings AM ERICA AN 
In Engineering and Drafting work the type. of WEDGBELT 
Litho Print Copy derived from an_ original DRIVES 
The ideal long-lived V-Belt Drive 


for heating and ventilating equip- 
ment and general industrial use. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 


4200 WISSAHICKON AVE. PHILADELPHIA 
T. J. KENNEDY Telephone 
President COrtiand 7-6385 


KENNEDY—RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 


: > DIAMOND DRILL AND WASH BORINGS 
30 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 
Our litho prints are sharp, distinct, having clean cut F. W. RIEGGER. C. E. 
lines with the finest details. They are unexcelled for Associate Perse A. 8. C. E. 


N. Y. State License No. 668 


permanent recordings. The lines will not rub off. 


LITHO PRINT 
REPRODUCTIONS | ARTHUR MCMULLEN. 
TRACING GLOT ATERPRODF) 
CELLULOID COMPANY 
CLOTH | HARBOR & RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING PAPER PNEUMATIC FOUNDATIONS 
BONDPAPER- 
SPECIFIC ATIONS ee Phone COrtlandt 7-3470 
ENLARGING .REDUGING 
BLUEPRINTS 
PHOTO STATS |PHILIP J. HEALEY 
MOUNTING INCORPORATED 
STENCIL COLORING BORINGS 
FOR 
“Write TRIANGLE LtrHo PRINT CO., INC. BRIDGES — BUILDINGS = DOCKS 
DAMS —SEWERS — SUBWAYS, Ete. 
25 Church St. New York 
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WORLD'S LONGEST 
LIFT SPAN 


This is the Burlington-Bristol Bridge spanning 
the Delaware River between Burlington, N. J. 
and Bristol, Pa. 


Designed by: Ash-Howard-Needles and 
Tammen, Kansas City, Mo. General Contrac- 
tors: McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For Counterweight Ropes: 64 pieces of 2 
inch Roebling “Blue Center” Steel Wire Rope. 
For Operating Ropes: 16 pieces, 13 inch 
“Blue Center”. For Temporary Cables, used 
in erecting lift span by cantilever method: 
8000 feet of pre-stressed Roebling Rope. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S 
SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


LONGITUDINAL BEAMS OF 
CARNEGIE 30 INCH SECTIONS 


SPLICED 


With Motor Driven 


ARC WELDERS 


DETAIL: 


WELDED 


COVER 
PLATES 
AND 
SPLICE 


TEMPORARY DECKING OVER SUBWAY 
BEFORE PRINCIPAL EXCAVATION 


SOUND WELDING, Inc. 


ENGINEERING and CONTRACTING 
Phare 903-05 EAST 134th ST., NEW YORK > 


[ENGINEERING 


UND AWELDI 


LONTRACTING| 
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PLUMB BOBS 
RODS TAPES 
INSTRUMENTS 
TABLES FILES 
BLUE PRINTS 


SERVING THE ENGINEER SINCE 1885 


KOLESCH CO. 


138 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
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. . . Rugged, Tenacious, Elastic, Durable 
. .. That Level Out Completely 


. . . That Make a Dense and Homogeneous Film 


Do you know about them? We would like to tell every member of 
the New York State Society of Professional Engineers just what FRAZER 
Paints mean in satisfaction and money saved: 


FRAZER Structural Paints are always in suspension . . « practically 
no stirring, no bother, no waste in the bottom. They are different because 
the usual pigments have been strengthened and the paint made more per- 
manent through adding FRAZER pigment.* 


FRAZER Paints have been standardized by some of the greatest 
railroads and structural fabricators in the United States. In a test con- 
ducted by a leading railroad system of leading structural paints, surfaces 
coated with FRAZER presented an unbroken film after 17 years! 


Get these and other interesting facts from our representative. He 
can quickly point out, in a short interview,-how you can save real money 
and gain in lasting satisfaction from your clients by specifying . . . 


FRAZER'S STAYBILIZED STRUCTURAL PAINTS 


* The pigment is a decomposed mica of 
colloidal fineness. [t is non-corrosive, 
not subject to attack by ordinary acids 
or alkalis, and is unique in structural 
formation. 


« 


FRAZER PAINT COMPANY 


155 E. 44th St., Commerce Building 
: DETROIT, MICH. | | NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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